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Morwmg Post : — 

"This book abounds in scenes which are as ^[ood as a. play 
themsblves. Some of them are passing strange, indeed. The w( 
is amusing, if not instmotiTe, as it gives sketchy pi<rtiire0 of life 
Itajiy, and the system porsned in that Land of Song." 



Chromdd : — 

'* A clever and amnsing book, on a phase of Italian Ufe bnt lit 
known in this conntry . The interest is well sostained, and the antl 
has worked np mateffia}^ iprotesaue a^4 pathet^^^ h^mnoro^ a 
grave, ^i the manner of an artist. 
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** A dear idea of Italian stadent lifb is to be gaindd flrom ti 
amnsing book. It is fireih and geniaL We oan heactily reoowme 
it to our readacs*" 
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If half the anecdotes in this book be tme, mnsic^ gossip mn 
be an inexhaustible mine for novelists. The author writ^pleasantij 
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^-Bailwayfj postages—in a word, all the numerous facilities of the 
age—have almost annihilated distance, and, as a natural result, 
caused an individual trade between country costomers and London 
establishments. Those who do not visit town, so as to select and 
pnrchase directly, send for patterns firom which they can give their 
orders. But as all apparent advantages on the one hand have more 
or less their corresponding drawbacks, so this system is not without 
its bane. Fnshi^ig tradesmen make a market by offering goods at 
lower rates than they can jKWsibly be sold at to realise a fair profit. 
The bait traps the nnreflective, and the result is that the receipts en 
masse are not eqnal to the tempting samples. There is no new inven- 
tion in this ; it has been practised in wholesale merchandise and by 
candidates for contracts, as the proverb hath it, since there were hills 
and valleys. But we grieve to add it is sometimes resorted to by 
those whom one wonld credit for more integrity. Ladies, therefore, 
need exerdse caution, and place confidence only in houses of old- 
established fame, for rapidly-made businesses are not generally reli- 
able. And to what does this assertion amount more than to the fact 
that nothing great can be effected not only without labour but with- 
out time, and that Bome was not built, as the old saying says, in a 
day? Messrs. Jay, of Begent-street, whose name is well known 
amongst the few on the list of hondfde establishments in the metro- 
polis, have adopted a plan for assisting country ladies in choosing 
for themselves London fashions and fabrics. And their customers may 
rest assured that they will thus be enabled to obtain goods of every 
quality, both low and high priced, at the most reasonable terms— 
that is, the terms of small profits for quick returns— and that they 
may firmly rely upon the thoroughly corresponding character of 
samples and supplies.— From tlie Cowrt JowrwjiL 
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PEEFACE. 



The word Novel is hardly applicable to 
the narrative the Author has attempted in 
the following pages. Truth and Fact have 
supplied its most salient incidents ; yea, even 
those very sceijes which may appear to the 
reader to partake of the sensational. Perhaps 
the knowledge of this may interest, in these 
days of the dominion of Fiction, when the 
4skill of the Narrator falls short of its task. 



EICH AND RARE; 



A TALE OF ANGLO EOMAN LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 



OFF. 



A BORE to have to look to the wayg and 
means of daily life, beyond all bores, especi- 
ally if a man be possessed of taste, of a desire 
to travel. Or when he works, can only do 
so by fits and starts, as the humour taketh 
him. But worst of aU is this lot when the 
individuals belonging to him are in wealth 
and Qomfort ; when the son of his mother, by 
the sacred laws of priin^geniture) hath chariots 
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and horses, for the maintenance of which, and 
to fulfil that mysterious duty of the seniors, 
" keep up the place,'' it is necessary to take 
the crumbs of independence from the juniors, 
whose childhood and transition years have 
taught nothing but — dependence. 

The Church, or the Army, are the destiny 
of such, and the thriftless cadets start in life 
with resplendent uniforms, or immaculate 
chokers, as their only capital (for the allow- 
ance barely pays for the pipe claying of the 
former, or starching of the latter), and an 
emolument in either case of ninety, or, per- 
chance, oh ! lucky one, one hundred sovereigns 
sterling per annum. 

Perhaps the youth has been delicately nur- 
tured, can't get on without an occasional glass 
of sherry, can't digest a chop twice a day, 
with health and comfort. Then have the 
ninety sovereigns a struggling time of it for 
the mastery over debt, though the coals be 
duly economised, and galoshes take the place 
of the cabriolet for purposes of evening loco- 
motion. 
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In the army, it is true, the chop and coal 
dilemma exist not, but a far more serious evil 
reigneth, the monthly mess bill — indefaceable 
record of moments of expansion at table, extra 
glasses of sherry, or hot luncheons totally un- 
warrantable ; alas for the honest sub when he 
fingers over the sovereigns in hand, with full 
knowledge of their deficiency. Yet does this 
costumed profession of (as at present) aimless 
manoeuvres appear to offer a golden future to 
the volunteer convict for bread's sake on the 
treadmill of a government desk ; life is not 
spent in quill driving ; the eye has not 
always to rest on the dead wall opposite; 
drill is a healthy exercise, military transpor- 
tation is " seeing the world.' ' If the pay be 
bad, and the life expensive, still, the work is 
not hard, and may lead to hero-land. Such 
rather delusive ponderings as these, together 
with a strong yearning for change, had in- 
duced one of the volunteer convicts afore- 
said to vacate his step on the treadmill, and 
turn his eyes glory-wards. This tale will try 
to lead Wolfe Hammond thither, but not 
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by the cannon's month directed at the 
defenceless head of some poor eastern poten- 
tate, of whom (luckily for the military glor;^ 
of this great nation) we have always a large 
stock in hand for purposes of severely hand- 
ling when any redoubtable foe offends dttr 
insular prejudices. He, the aforesaid Wolfe, 
had spent seven years of a very attractive 
vitality in the pursuit of a hard nibbed pen 
over reams of government paper, at a desk in 
the neighbourhood of Whitehall, procured for 
him by influential relatives. Once thereat 
seated, they rejoiced at the good deed done by 
this provision for their kinsman, and sat down 
to their own luxuries with the balm of the 
Good Samaritan working in their rather 
rusty consciences. 

Now it came to pass one day, that Mr. 
Wolfe declined to complete the contract, the 
terms of which, in seven years, had done their 
best to retain him in helplessness at his post, 
by cessation of vitality and circulation. 
Enough was indeed left to make some change, 
but, like the Irish songster's choice, the selec- 
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tion eonfiDed itself to the single alternatiye of 
the army. 

One morning, in the idle interim between 
past and fdtore, Mr. Hammond lay at his ease, 
perusing Mr. Carlyle's '' Sartor Kesartus." 
Suddenly his mother broke into the room. 

" Put that wretched book down, and let as 
talk sensibly about your prospects/* 

" Carlyle Wretched I Mother, you mistake ; 
besides, he says we are all ghosts. What are 
earthly prospects to spectres ?" 

" No brain can stand such nonsense.*' 

" Such profanity ; but have you anything to 
propound, for I am as barren of ideas as 
Sahara ? We are far too grand for business, 
you say 1" 

" I thought you had decided for the 
army?'* 

" I know ; seven shillings a day, and find 
yourself horse and servant I" 

*' But you are fit for nothing else." 

" I suppose not ; only, don't cast it in one's 
teeth." 

"Marry money I" 
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^^ Drilling on the reeking plains of Bengal 
is better fan/' 

" I doubt it'' 

" Till the appointment comes. I want ta 
travel." 

** You will have enough of that in the shape 
of the Colonies," 

*' I alluded to the Continent. What do you 
say to my going abroad ?" 

" Nothing whatever, provided it is at govern- 
ment expense." 

*' I will do it most economically." 

^^My income has enough to do without 
showing you the world." 

** I only want thirty pounds a month." 

" Or, three hundred and sixty pounds a 
year, thank you, of which you can only 
furnish two hundred pounds." 

" Say for a few months." 

" Suppose I do ?" 

" Bravo ! mother," cried Mr. Wolfe,, 
nursing his maternity in a long embrace. 

'* Put me down, sir !" 

" I am off to-night for Rome !" 
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" Eemember that extra allowance must 
bring you back to the door/^ 

" And pay the cab ?" 

** Certainly, pay the cab.'* 

" Which way to go ? Straight through 
square, fat France, down to the Alps ; then 
begins the real enjoyment in making acquaint- 
ance with the dear old yellow Boot of the Map, 
so attractive to my school-day faculties, since 
developed into a sort of ideal orange garden, 
veiled in yellow and purple haze, with an en- 
tire population of Beatrices and Annunziatas." 

Such was the frame of mind in which our 
'' younger son " undertook the practical busi- 
ness of packing his portmanteau ; the unro- 
mantic components of a gentleman's person- 
alty, even to the very hair-brushes, wore a 
look of festivity in his eyes, and smelt of 
foreign custom-houses, and their bearded, 
dark-eyed, garlic-eating officials. 

How beautifuBy any change comes to 
healthy blood, even a rough passage on a 
cattle steamer, and wearisome days in a jog- 

B 5 
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gling train behind the winner of the 19th 
century race. Anything rather than the 
monotony of home-life, each year the same, 
in the same house of the same town. 

*' Promise to come back if you are wanted/' 
said Mrs. Hammond. 

" Ugh I" shuddered her son, " not before 
necessary/' 

^* It is well the money is limited, or you 
might never turn up/' 

" Good-bye, mother.'' 

'' God bless you ! Don't forget to tell me 
how you like the Laurences." 

'' And the ruins." 

" And the dresses," exclaimed his women- 
kind, according to their several specialities. 

Mr. Hammond was finally oflF, and the door 
of his mother's house became the frame of an 
interesting tableau ; light in the back ground, 
and the female figures in the porch. The 
most careless and expectant heart is touched 
by a first farewell, and Wolfe felt a decided 
thickness in his throat as he received the last 
kisses of home love. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



UN AMI DE VOYAGE. 

No need to touch upon the Channel passage, 
and the varying sensations with which it may 
be undertaken from those of the absconding 
debtor, too grave to be affected by any nausea 
to those of the bride and bridegroom, who 
rebel naturally against the unlove-like tossing 
of their interiors. 

Few have not changed their entourages 
of language and scenery, thanks to the roar- 
ing, smoking engines of the day, but those 
few should do so if possible. It is good for 
mortal minds and bodies to betake themselves 
away from their dry, narrow old ruts for 
awhile, to gather a few fresh ideas, sounds, 
and sights, even for the latter years of old 
age. 

The home fireside is of course the most 
comfortable nook in the wotld, but it gets 
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positively thorny from exclusive use, to say 
nothing of being the hot-bed of bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness. In general, those who 
have lived the lives of limpets upon the home 
rock without exceptional powers of reading, 
have a fund of prejudice and egotism always on 
hand wherewith to disgust the travelled mind. 

Mr. Hammond felt something of this prac- 
tical education as he stood watching the dis- 
solution of the grey chalk cliffs on the horizon, 
as the earthly kingdom, with its surging, 
struggling millions, its royalty and intellect, 
splendour and wisdom, had become but a 
faint outline on the narrow sea of a small 
quarter of a globe — ^itself only an orange in 
the universe. The whole concern merely a 
foraminiferum of creation. 

The traveller's mind saw for the first time 
in its true light the miserably-bounded scope 
of existence of the teeming millions on the 
over-crowded island vanishing from his sight. 
^^ Ants have as much object in life as most of 
them,*' thought he; "mites in a cheese as 
much importance ; yet there is One king on 
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the earth — it is intellect ; there is One queen 
— ^it is doing good. 

The lights of Calais had sprung up like 
terrestrial stars in the twilight, and the hum 
of a strange tongue and people began to reach 
the arriving ears. " Another hive of bees," 
thought the beginner at travelling. " I won- 
der how I shall like them/' Not long to 
wait — grating of the sides against the piles of 
the wharf— creaking cordage, curses in broad 
English, some in Gallic, more refined to the 
uninitiated. Swarms of blue bloused facteurs^ 
touts, and women porters. It is foreign soil. 

"Will the monsieur sleep at the Hotel 
D'Angleterre T 

" No ; straight through to Paris." 

The monsieur packs himself carefully up, 
and betakes himself to the Gare on foot, to 
stretch the limbs that had a good deal of en- 
forced rest upon them ere reaching the Bourne, 
where they would be, 

" Not as much change as I expected," said 
he to himself, while jolting along the road to 
Paris. ^' True the buffets have a more civilized 
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aspect, tbe edibles more for consumption than 
ours, and the drinkables worthy the name, 
but these indifferent French don't suit me, 
nor their whistling language. As to stop long 
in their country, I would almost as soon be 
at home. It is to be hoped I shall like the 
Italians better, and know what they say as 
well." 

Five hours jostling, and the train begins to 
make an echo against buildings, shunts heavily 
across the forks of the lines at more often 
recurring intervals, finally clatters over hun- 
dreds of cross lines, and enters between high 
house-crowned walls, with a diminution of 
speed and increase of squeals, till drawing 
weary sighs and shaking away its dying 
energies, it jolts alongside the platform of the 
capital of civilization. 

" Monsieur will go to the Grand Hotel.'* 

" Monsieur will find the best accommoda- 
tion at the Richelieu." 

" Pooh ! this monsieur is a type of the 
people — their finesse and treachery. I long 
for the signer. There id body in it, richness. 
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and an echo of warmth. Let me get on to the 

* 

historic, sunny boot/ 

Wolfe answers the touts rather gruffly* 
** I go directly through to Eome/' 
" Ah I Tnxm dteu. He is mad/' they think. 
And if acquainted with the remarks upon our 
country made by the Japanese Ambassadors, 
would probably have added — * An English 
traveller goes as a runaway engine to its 
destination, or smash as the case may 
he:' 

No train for St. Michel for two mortal 
hours, so the voyager goes to the best caf6 he 
sees open. It is not on the Boulevards nor 
in the Rivoli. Yet is luxurious, comfortable, 
and not very expensive. EngUsh papers, 
German ditto, and French innumerable. 

" This is very nice ; I wish there was one 
in London.'' A clean, tasty meal comes up 
in five minutes, pleasant to look at, and better 
still to the palate* 

At the next table is another individual, en- 
joying the self-same style of refreshments, 
with apparently as much zest* 
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" French priest, I suppose/' thought Mr* 
Hammond. *' No ; more like a German/' 

^^Donnez mot U btll^'^ said the supposed 
French priest to the waiter. 

" English, evidently," decided the Anglican 
traveller, looking at the priest, or clergyman, 
with a glance of national ownership. It was 
a nice, healthy, clever face, and Wolfe liked it* 
The eyes were looking over the " addition," 
but ending their work looked up and met his. 
They were beautiful, deep, earnest and good. 

" What a pity for such a nice fellow to be 
a priest," thought the lay traveller. 

The priest had recognised at once a son of 
his mother Albion, and scanned calmly the face 
of his racial brother. Both seemed inclined to 
speak; neither did it of course, as they had 
not been introduced. Nevertheless, the priest, 
as he left the caf^, turned and bowed slightly 
towards the region of the room in which 
Wolfe was sitting. The latter of course re- 
turned the bow to the region of the door, and 
the neat figure of the priest disappeared into 
the darkness. 
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" I wonder if I shall ever see that maa 
again/' thought Mr. Hammond. 

It seemed a long time to wait for the hour 
of departure. The cigar only lasted twenty 
minutes, and the papers another twenty. 
Forty minutes more to wait ; long enough to 
bore one, not long enough to sleep in. How- 
ever, with the aid of prospective musings, a 
numbness of repose settles down on the figure 
at the caf(6 table for another twenty minutes, 
and then it is time to go to the station and see 
after the registering of the lugguage. 

The Debarcadire of the Lyons Railway was 
close at hand. It was pleasant to a non- 
travelled islander to see a building whose 
ribbon-like tail stretched south to the Medi- 
terranean — a distance of eighteen hours ex- 
press running. 

There was poetry to Wolfe in the thought 
that between him and that inland sea of indigo 
cords of iron, smooth as silk, without barrier 
or break, existed. 

** I have half a mind to get to it as quickly 
as I can, and go by Marseilles." 
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Nevertheless lie took a ticket for Turin. 

" Can you give me a carriage to myself, or 
with one or two other passengers ?" he asked 
the grand guard, in polite French, hinting in 
vague speech at compensation. 

" Has monsieur payed for more than one 
place ?" answered that oflBcial with dignity. 

Mr. Hammond was disconcerted, expecting 
to meet with the obsequious acquiescence of 
the venal "guards'* of his own experience. 

" How can I manage to lie down ?" 

" There is the coupS — ^fifteen francs de sup- 
plement'^ 

" As good economy to do that as sleep in 
Paris," thought the traveller. 

*'How many go in one coupSf 

" Generally three, monsieur. This evening 
all are full with one exception. Two places 
are vacant." 

*' All right; I will take one of them/* 

'' The third will probably remain vacant," 
said the stately guard, as he ushered Wolfe 
into the carriage. 

The Englishman felt instinctively for half- 
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a-crown, but catching the austere eye of his 
conductor, subsided into his place. 

** Strange that they don't take money here/' 
thought he, as he settled himself. In the 
other comer lay a human form, packed care- 
fully in rugs, with back turned towards him. 

** Male or female," he surmised. 

A head came forth from the woollen and 
furry parcel. 

'* The priest of the caf6, by Jove I" said 
Hammond. 

" Of the caf^, certainly," answered a plea- 
sant voice ; *' but not priest — at least, Eoman." 

" I knew you were English." 

" I hope I look it, though I don't much 
care about being taken for a Eoman divine." 

'* The choker did that ; they are all alike 



now." 



'' Except the tonsure, I havn't any shaved 
spot on my head." 

"I forgot to look. Very glad to find some 
one to talk to." 

" Only by-and-bye I intend to go to 
sleep." 
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" How fer are you going ?* 

** Turin first, and then Eome." 

" So am I. Perhaps our ways lie together/' 

" I hope so." 

After this very unangliean cordiality in 
making each other's acquaintance, the fellow- 
travellers fell into conversation, which lasted 
till the words were gradually shaken into 
snores, as they fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER m. 



ITALY. 

When Wolfe had been dazzled out of his 
heavy sleep by a bright Savoy sun, he became 
aware that the train had arrived in a moun- 
tainous region, and dimly remembered Magon 
and Culoz, as ticket-demanding night and 
morning mares. 

" So it must be Savoy.'* 
As his eyes became accustomed to the light 
they perceived the parson sitting bolt upright, 
with a bewildered, dust-grimed face, as if he 
had been assisting the stoker at his work. His 
hair was on an end, and matted. Altogether 
he looked very dirty indeed ; not at all the 
neat clerical individual of the night be- 
fore. 

"What have you been doing to yourself ? 
and where are we ?" 
" About the same as you. Chambery is the 
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next station. You had better get ready, if 
you want any breakfast." 

"Do you know I shouldn't in the least 
recognise you." 

" Nor I you ; so we had better set to work 
to get a little of the dust off." 

After a severe struggle with the deposits of 
the night's drift, the occupants of the cowpi 
were restored to something of their former 
appearance, and began to feel a s^use of 
satisfaction at the stretch passed over in the 
night, to say nothing of a vacuity propor- 
tionate to the length of road, anjd time they 
had traversed since their lepast in the 
csl^. 

The clergyman, as soon as his limited 
toilette was completed, turned his back upon 
bis companion, and the latter surmised from 
his silence and attitude that he was at devo- 
tion of some kind or another. 

" 1 shouldn't have thought he was of the 
sort to do so in public, with w^ a pleasant 
face. If I had known, I shouldn't have been 
so keen about arranging to travel with him. 
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I hope it isn't a Puritan; at all events^ quiet 
and unobtrusive enough about it/' 

That was scarcely doing justice to his com- 
panion, for only an exceedingly sharp eye 
would have noticed anything unusual. 

It was soon over, and a cheerful voice pro- 
tested that the reverend man was rejoiced to 
see the roofs of Chambery in the distance. 

By the time their ablutions were performed 
and breakfast and the journey to St. Michel 
eompleted, Wolfe had lost all fear of being 
boi'ed by his fellow traveller, and was pre- 
pared to swear to him eternal friendship, all 
parson though he were, at Lans-le-bourg, 
where the handmaidens of the ina, in their 
tall red caps, served the coflfee to the men 
who intended to try the pass. Let us hope 
that the free maiden of the ballad was of 
more attractive exterior than the twain who 
are to be seen^ up to their knees in snow, at 
evwy ascending and descending sledge of the 
Mont Cenis. These cherry-faced damsels 
before long must resign their vocation, for is 
not modern civilization rapidly running her 
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sword into the bowels of their rigid parent ? 
Who will face the winds and snows of her 
head, when her sheltering entrails have been 
pierced from side to side ? 

The passage of the monntain was a verit- 
able trial ; the mists of snow clouded all the 
scenery. Just a roaring torrent, and a bridge 
or two here and there, were all that was to be 
seen ; but feelings were amply provided with 
new sensations. The travellers were alone 
in the coupi^ and, inexperienced, had let most 
of their heavy wraps go with the luggage, 
where they were as un-come-at-able as if they 
had never left London. The wind howled 
round the sledge and drove the wet sleet and 
snow right through the windows ; the cush- 
ions were soaked, and to add to the comforts 
of the trajet^i ^s the vehicle inclined from side 
to side, the doors swung open, and great in- 
roads of the tempest swept clean through the 
compartment, and whirled round the shiver- 
ing bodies of the two passengers. For the 
first time in their lives they longed for any 
number of immense women and babies to 
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stave in their sides and sit upon their laps, as 
is their wont in public conveyance. 

After a long interval of painful and shiver- 
ing silence, Mr. Hammond proposed to get 
out and walk* 

"Anything would be better than this/' 
groaned he. 

" The drivers can hardly get along ; they 
are up to their knees in snow.'* 

"Never mind, the exertion may warm 
us.'* 

" Ugh I it looks awful ; but I'll try, if you 
like. They halt so often, it will be easy to 
get in again.'* 

T 

Gathering their damp cloaks about them, 
and cramming down their wideawakes, they 
jump boldly forth from the wet travelling 
machine into the ocean of storm. They are 
almost blinded by the furious sleet, and 
plough behind the sledge a little way. 

" I am wet through up to my waist," cried 
the poor clergyman, across the storm. 

The snow was soft, as in a thaw, and their 

VOL. L 
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nether garments hnng about them as if wad- 
ing through a pond. 

'*Let us get back/' said Wolfe, 

" Better to go on now till we are at the 
top/' bravely answered the divine. "We 
can't get any wetter, and to sit still in this 
state is worse than anything." 

How they did manage to arrive at the top 
they never remembered ; but ever after, when 
they hear the wind howling in the low lands, 
Wolfe and his companion, wherever they 
are, think of the sledge driven out on the 
mountains, in weather that even a sailor can- 
not realize. 

When they got back to their seats at the 
top, they found not one dry spot nor bit of 
covering ; so, sitting down in their respec- 
tive corners, took a long pull at the spirit- 
flask, and by its influence, managed to sink 
into a fitful doze; 

The careering pace of the sledge as it ran 
down the zigzags aroused them effectually to 
a complete consciousness of the misery of a 
position confined to wet habiliments and 
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cushions. However, there was noithing, for it 
but to endure bravely^ and after a heavy time; 
of discomfort the lights of Turia loomed be-^ 
low them* 

They were the first smile of Italy, and 
never were shipwrecked travellers more re- 
joiced to see a beacon than these to behold 
their approach to a spot where it would be 
possible to get something dry. 

'* How did you manage to Uye through 
these elevea hours?'' 

** Trying wasn't it— eh?' 

" Never mind, here we are. I suppose 
there's afire and something to eat, where we 
can dry and refresh while they examine 
everything." 

*^ JSkgnorie Susa*^ 

^^ Salve the Italian ; how gratefully warm 
it sounds after that fireeziag mountain I" 

'^ I hope it will be backed up by some hot 
soup." 

They were carted out, into a great yard 
filled with yellow diligeaces in junctioa with 

c 2, 
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the thrice blessed railway carriages. The re- 
freshment room was dingy, and the officials 
walking about like somnambulist visitors. Yet 
it looked an elysium of warmth and friendli- 
ness. Oh ! readers and friends, if you want 
thoroughly to feel what benefits and blessings 
your nineteenth century has conferred upon 
mankind with her iron roads, make a long 
and hurried journey in some country, such as 
stand-still Spain, where they exist not gener- 
ally, or cross a mountain in a crazy diligence, 
then note well the joy of your heart at the 
familiar sight of the dear broad chested 
puffer, and its tail of weather-proof compart- 
ments. 

Never can the author forget his gratitude 
to Mr. Watt for his benefaction to the world, 
when he once arrived from Madrid at Irun 
and changed the cramping, creaking, tortoise 
of a coach, in which he had been mangled 
nigh forty hours, for the broad, easy, smooth 
running, seven leagued boot of civilization. 

The Eeverend Mr. Herbert, I have no 
doubt, offered up a fervent mental Te Deum 
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for his deliverance from the sledge and in- 
stalment in the Turino-MUano train, his less 
devout companion sharing in the Thanks- 
giving, after the fashion of his more mundane 
nature. 

The grey leaden dawn was just climbing 
down the mountains, stalking through the 
even streets and open squares of the birth- 
place of Italian regeneration, peering into 
the arcades, and struggling, first feebly, then 
vigorously, with the street and late caf6 
lamps, as the friends emerged from the station. 

Wolfe had carefully looked at the time- 
table for the Genoa departures, much to Mr. 
Herbert's alarm. 

" Won't you sleep here, then ?'* 

" What's the good ? It is six o'clock now, 
and we have the whole day before us as well 
as the night ; we had better get on." 

" I have not slept in my bed since Paris; 
thirty-two hours — no less." 

" Nor I since London — forty-four. If you 
like, go to bed now, and get up at eleven ; we 
do not start till midday." 
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With a sigh of weariness the parson ac- 
quiesced. Mr. Hammond's strong will was 
already trying for the upper hand. 

The Hotel de la Ligurie looked so com- 
fortable, its waiters so almost gentleman -like 
and hospitable that the clerical traveller felt 
aggrieved at having consented to depart so 
soon. 

" What is the hurry for our departure ? Stop 
here to-day, you may as well; I don't think 
you'll get me to go at twelve." 

'* If you don't lock your door, I'll answer 
for it." 

Wolfe was too interested in his novel sur- 
roundings to think of going to bed, so break- 
fasting hastily at one of the earlier cafi^, on 
the delicious Torinese bread, butter, and coffee, 
he made a tour of the town, strolling along 
the even, parallel streets to the great squares^ 
where the tops of the solid buildings were 
receiving their first morning coating of sunlight 
gold. 

There was the statue of Charles Albert, the 
patriot and exiled king ; it was really Italy,. 
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not sleepy and languishing, bnt active, 
braced, and industrious ; those white walls of 
snow encircling the prospect, with occasion- 
ally a golden minaret of nature's form, and the 
morning's gilding starting above its lower 
brertShren, were really -the Alps. 

It was diflScult to think that up there, where 
the summit seemed sleeping in the sublime 
calm of the blue firmament, the storm of the 
night's experience was still raging. 

As Wolfe rambled along, rather sentimen- 
tally dreaming, as most novices in travelling 
will when they arrive at any renowned or 
favourite spot, he stumbled upon a broad 
muddy river with a wide bridge. It was 
nothing less than the Padus of his classical 
education ; so he greeted it with due rever- 
ence. 

In this erratic bodily and mental exercise 
Mr. Hammond disposed of the superfluous 
morning hours, till it was time to be return- 
ing to the hotel. He hoped that Ihis priest 
would decide about setting offat twelve o'clock. 
He liked him sufficiently to think ' of waiting 
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in case of resistance, having recognised in 
the yonng clergyman a character to be ad- 
mired and loved, while totally dissimilar from 
his own. Though he did not expect to sym- 
pathise very much on religious subjects, yet 
he rather liked the union in Mr. Herbert of a 
cheerful, companionable mind, with serious 
thoughts and inclinations. Many a casual 
acquaintance made in this manner has ripened 
into a lifelong friendship, and this one seemed 
bent on fructifying. 

It did not take much to rout out the weary 
man; he was already up, and soon issued 
forth from his chamber, as immaculately neat 
as he had the wont to be. 

" You will have to pay for your enthusiasm, 
as you look tired enough already.'* 

" Not I ; sleeping on the steamer will set 
me up." 

The same evening they get on board the 
Leghorn boat, and with dismal forebodings 
of sea-sickness Mr. Herbert betook himself to 
his berth. 

Wolfe remained on deck, ostensibly to 
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smoke, in reality to watch a very interesting 
member of the human freights which had just 
arrived. 

It was a small Italian Marchesa with her 
servants and governess, who looked about 
twenty years of age, though perhaps older. 
Wolfe had seen her brought down to the 
wharf in an ancestral Noah's ark, with as 
much care as if she were so much bullion, 
when a fine looking old fellow of patrician 
exterior had almost carried her on board, and 
deposited her in a comer upon a hillock of 
rugs and cushions — then with tender double 
kisses left her to her attendant's care. 

She was an atom of womankind, barely 
five feet high, with a small, oval, olive face 
and shining dark hair. It was as full of the 
light of intelligence as mortal face could be, 
and "Wolfe gazed with delight at the first 
specimen of southern aristocracy he had had 
a chance of examining. As for the Marchesa 
when she had plentifully kissed and hugged 
her venerable deponent and sent him away, 

c 5 
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she began settling herself and her governess 
with the energy of a woman of business, 
ransacked her quaint travelling bag, and kept 
her servants running about for full ten 
minutes, as if she had been bom with the 
express purpose of making work for her suite 
as the Morning Post would call it. 

After a bit, there being a dead stand still 
in the settling line, she saw fit to commence 
taking stock of the neighbouring passengers. 
With a large folio paper-bound periodical this 
was neither difficult nor embarrassing ; the 
protection of Mr. Hammond's cigar was as 
nothing compared to the utility of that flexible 
shield. He inwardly noted the manner in 
which she told off the various inhabitants of 
the deck, and imparted the summary to the 
chaperone, who always lowly inclined and 
devoutly listened when the tiny hand of her 
mistress touched -hers. 

The Englishman was perffectly aware when 
his turn came, thart the long hazdl eyes were 
taking their time ovet ^him, though f hey had 
gathered a 'tolerable stock of information 
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while i;he arranging process was going for- 
warfl. It was not at all disagreeable this ex- 
amination; but rather mortifying that when 
he felt certain of deitecting the small head in 
its scrutiny, all he could see was the yellow 
back of the pamphlet with very large and 
^staring advertisements and engravings to 
ditto, thereon conspicuous. Nevertheless, he 
had the satisfaction of hearing from behind 
that opaque screen ihe faint echo of the word 
" Inglese " as the bright parting of the glossy 
little head bent towards the acquiescing 
governess, who thereupon looked with a good 
earnest curiosity straight into his eyes. 

" She told the Dragon that—did she? I 
wonder if she ^thinks I am of the true 
John Bull type, pocketJoving, and bully- 
ing. I wish I wasn't English, sShd .can't be 
going to»«topup hene all night ; it will kill 
her. She might be blown overboard ; she 
looks «o Ijght.'' 

AH (the time Jae .mused ; he watched the 
tiny little hand and its long Venetian lace 
cuff fidget about the leayeo ^of the ^book in 
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which she had no light to read, and wished 
that he knew her to talk to, to sit beside, then 
it wonld be something like a romantic YOy- 
age ; even as it was, the Marchesa's presence 
had refined the tarry, dirty steamer. 

Suddenly and awfolly the parchment skin 
of the governess yellowed fearfully, and with 
a cavernous groan she retreated downstairs. 
Wolfe heard her say — 

" The Marchesa had far better descend." 

'' No, Signora, the cabin would make me 
sick." 

" The night winds are dangerous." 

'*Go down well at ease, dear friend. I 
am better, and so will stay." 

The chaperone murmured something in- 
audibly ; one word caught the listener's 
ear — convenieme. 

"Nothing so upsets them, carina^ as the 
sickness of sea. I remain." 

The little head nodded, firmly, and the 
strange hat of the governess disappeared 
below the companion. 

Wolfe rejoiced. 
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^^ Fietro !" called the small chest Toiee of 
the little ladj. 

The servant comes* 

^^ Yoa may leave me. I will send when I 
want yon. I can rest so." 

The pretty head nestled down into its 
cushions, and Pietro departed. Mr. Ham- 
mond had tnmed as short as was possible in 
his strides np and down^ noticing ereiy- 
thing ; it was impossible to take another inch 
off either either end of his promenade, with- 
out appearing to be waDdng np and down, 
simply and solely before the Italian lady ; so 
as the head appeared in a tolerable state of 
repose, he betook himself to the side, and 
looked oyer towards the £iding coast. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A SOUTHEKN PAIET. 

Ah early moon was just rising, tipping the 
tiny waves with phosphorescent lustre; it 
was a great, unnaturally-sized moon, and 
seemed to he looking over the (xenoese Am- 
phitheatre of hills with silvery surprise. 
Every outline of the mountains cut in grand 
alto-relievo by the master sculptor. All 
above that great outline was soft evening, 
shimmer and quakerish clouds ; all beneath, 
in the concave, dark, deep, ^and mysterious, 
only the bright little busy stars of the Genoese 
port twinkling here and there to show how 
folks were still up working and weeping, as 
folks must, for all time, and under every sky^ 
no matter how serene. Then the great arms 
of the harbour seemed stretching far to the 
sea, as if to catch back its swiftly vanishing 
messenger ship. 
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Wolfe was «struck by the scene. He wished 
Herbert wslq with him to see it. As he looked 
and looked, he quite forgot the Marchesa, to 
gaze at a picture of her native land. Ah ! 
how man's mind wanders from object to 
object. One minute ago he was giving all 
his interest to one small atom of his race ; 
now that creature's beauty, sprightliness, and 
novelty forgotten ; he has only thought for 
the graces of hers, his own, and all their 
other brother creatures' parent — ^nature. 

Then a few minutes more, and the fit of 
scenic enthusiasm evaporated ; he is looking 
round towards the skylight seat for the re- 
cumbent Mar^hesa. It isn't there, that is 
certain. The Englishman is uneasy. 

" I didn't hear her get up," he thought. 

Ah I ithis interjection derived its birth firom 
the fact that on the other side of him, within 
a few feet, was a short figure 'leaning on the 
bulwaa^ks. Itlhad one olive hand and lace 
cuff lying on itfae black wood^a veil wrapped 
round Its bead, and la long waterproof oloak 
lazily .flfi{)pmg:in tiie (wind. 
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There was a diminutive profile faintlj 
sketched against the evening sky, and Wolfe 
wished he were nearer ; he had never seen 
anything so small or so frail as that hand, 
and he would have liked just to try " Buona 
Sera/' if, instead of twelve feet interval, 
there had been only three, or at most, four. 

As it was to be heard distinctly, it would 
be necessary to elevate one's voice very 
much. Now an elevated voice does not do 
to begin an acquaintance with, especially with 
such a shadowy creature. It could not be 
done at that distance. 

Wolfe wondered if the lady would stand 
there leaning on her arm long enough ta 
enable him to take a few turns up and down, 
and then settle ostensibly in the same spot ; 
but, practically, a few feet nearer on the bul- 
warks. At all events, it was the only chance ; 
so try it he would. 

The first turn he did bravely and firmly, 
the second, looked at the side where she was 
leaning, and marked out in his own mind the 
exact spot, neither too near nor too far, upon 
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which to settle. At the third turn he pro- 
bably felt anxious. If she looked round, it 
would all be spoilt ; to advance then, would 
be rude. The Marchesa did not shaw a 
symptom of knowledge of his existence, but 
bent down rather as one alone, and sad, than 
anything else. After all, it was a forlorn 
little figure, and Mr. Hammond surprised a 
yearning within him to afford it protection. 

*' She can have no mother, or would not be 
let to travel thus alone. Was that her father? 
I think not ; besides, they said * prince ' to 
him. I wonder if my Italian will stick in my 
throat/' 

Thus hesitating, he walked up to the ap- 
pointed spot, within fair conversational hail 
of the waterproof cloak. 

At first, of course, it was necessary to look 
on either side, and stare at the view. He did 
not see it though, for the white lace cuff was 
moving. 

" What a lovely night, Signora." 

No surprise, nor stir, nor any motion in the 
Marchesa's figure ; only a gentle answer — 
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^'Assatbellar 

He was astonished at the grace of that one 
word. 

The ice was &irly broken^ for she added, 
quickly taming round— 

" The Signore is English." 

** I am, mademoiselle.'* 

^^ It has happened to me to be in England, 
but I do not remember it." 

" It was not recently." 

^' !No, so long ago ; I was then with my 
mother." 

" I thought so," said Wolfe, to himself. 
** Poor little darling." 

" It is an uninteresting country, not like 
yours." 

*' I do not wish to go there again ; it is a 
cold place, and they think of nothing there 
but making riches." 

" I have been wishing all my life to come 
to Italy, and I see it now for the first time." 

*' You are pleased ?'' 

** Immonscly with what I have seen, but I 
only entered it last night.'' 
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" Yon go to Florence T 

" Not now ; to Borne first, by the Maremma 
and Naples ; perhaps coming back I may 
stop a little while in Florence." 

'* It 18 worth the tronble." 

^^I suppose the signorina is travelling 

there r 

*' It is BO. My uncle wished me to pass the 
spring there, and I am come/' 

Then the old gentleman was her uncle. 
The traveller was delighted at the amount of 
information he was gaining about the slender 
Marchesa, also at his own progress in the lan- 
guage. 

" It was then your uncle who brought you 
on board?'' 

" Tes ; he is to me as a father. I live with 
him a part of the year," 

** In Genoa?" 

" Not far from it ; along the Eiviera," 

" Do you ever go to Eome ?" 

"Often, but it does not please me; the 
sight of my people oppressed by the priests 
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is disagreeable. All tme Italians hate the 
Pope King ; still one wishes to be religious."^ 

" You love Garibaldi, then r 

" Yes, though the natural enemy of part of 
my family, I would think myself exalted to 
kiss his foot." 

" We think him at times very unwise/' 

*'His folly, as the English call it, has 
created our country. Would a prudent man 
have sailed with one hundred men to over- 
throw a fixed dynasty ?" 

" But he may imperil Italy's safety now by^ 
his rashness.'' 

" Could he not to-morrow bring out the red 
cap (Barretto rosso) if he chose, and make 
himself president, or even king ?" 

" Has he really so much power?" 

" I, daughter of a female Bourbon, a race 
who hate the name of Guiseppe Garibaldi, tell 
you, that if he held up but one hand to our 
people, the mountains, plains, and cities, even 
from the Alps to Brindisi, would pour forth 
their entire population to obey him." 
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*' Why do not the Bomans revolt ? He has 
called upon them often enough/' 

*' If I chained you to this vessel, so that 
you were helpless, would it not be in vain to 
bid you rise. Go to Rome, examine the city, 
see how the forces are placed, and how they 
command the entire town ; then judge if I do 
not speak truly." 

The little Italian was quivering with the 
energy of her enthusiasm. 

Mr, Wolfe felt inclined to draw her on; it 
seemed as if the distance between them con- 
tracted in the warmth of argument, as she 
addressed him directly, with flashing eyes 
and pantomimic gestures. 

" I will judge for myself ; but modern 
Home does not interest me so much as 
ancient." 

*' Why not. Signer Inglese? Once that 
history and information have been gathered 
from the ruins, of what avail are they except 
to mock the oppressed children with the 
glory of their ancestors, and gratify the curi- 
osity of the travellers who gather there like 
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jou, not caring for the people who ace^ their 
hosts, nor their sufferings ?" 

^^ Will the signorina allow me to get: her 
cloak? She most be cold/' 

^^ No, thank you; it iJEi late, I think. I must 
descend." 

The moon had risen high in the heavens^ 
and the Genoese coast was beginning to con-- 
found itself with the horizon. A chilly wind 
was blowing up, and the Marchesa shiyered* 

^ I do not like to go down, but it must be 
done/' 

The Englishman wished he could have 
wrapped her in his cloak and cwried her up 
and down till the dawn. 

*' Good night, Signor Inglese. Believe me, 
it is nobler to study living human nature 
than the dust and ashes of dead barbarians. 
In Rome, do not pass the living and breath- 
ing people by, to root among the Pagan's 
tombs.'' 

'* I will not forget what yoa say ; but how 
could I, a stranger,, help them: ?" 

** Every grain of dust goes to build the 
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mountai ns. Striye to tmderstand their wants, 
and as far as you are able, make their wrongs 
known/' 

" I agree with you. Every voice that pro- 
claims the wrong hastens the time of repara- 
tion/' 

^ It is indeed so/' 

" May I hope, some day or another, I may 
have the felicity of meeting the signorina 
again." 

'^I do not know, signon One meets and 
one; parts." 

The. childish figure vanished, down, the 
spiral stair, and the deck looked lonely 
enough to the Englishman when it was gone. 

The: sea is bsoad and grey as. the ocean of 
life^ Lucky after all is the muortal whose 
eisiatence is as calm and quiet as the Medi- 
terranean on that January night. 

Wolfe paced aboatfor a little while, till the 
arrears of sleep, accumulating on« his journey, 
£eU upon his eyelids ; then, stretching him- 
self upon the bench where the Italian, had 
sat, went to sleep. 
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CHAPTER V. 



HOME-WARDS. 



In the bitter cold of six a.m., at sea, Mr. 
Hammond awoke ; his head had been resting 
on a coroneted travelling bag, which recalled 
the friend of the night before. They were 
already in the Port of Leghorn ; dirty enough 
the buildings on the shore looked, though 
full of the life of commerce and prosperity. 
The sailors were scrubbing the decks, and 
the steamer was no longer tenable. 

While getting through what ablutions 
could be performed in a closet two feet 
square, Mr. Herbert knocked at the door to 
know if he was ready. 

" What, aren't you going to stay on board 
for breakfast ?" 

''Certainly not; if you could see me, you 
would understand my anxiety to get to 
shore." 
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" This comes of having a travelling com- 
panion," groaned Wolfe, to himself. " I 
shan't see her again." 

On opening the door, he found there was 
reason in Mr. Herbert's request, for he looked 
ghastly, having suffered in the flesh from 
sickness. 

" Have you got the jaundice ?" asked his 
friend. 

" Not quite, but am fairly done up." 

In humanity he could not delay longer in 
the hope of seeing the Marchesa ; so hastened 
to have the luggage put into a boat. 

As they were nearing the shore, another 
boat left the vessel. There were three pas- 
sengers in it. 

^^ It must be she ; I shall meet them in the 
<5UStom house," and he seemed in no hurry 
to pass the luggage. 

The other boat did not land its passengers 
at the "Dogana," but merely stopping, 
Pietro showed a paper, and it was allowed to 
pass OD. 

VOL. !• D 
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Hammond raised his hat, and the little 
head howed as it rounded the comer of the 
building. 

" Sold, by Jove I" said he ; " that comes of 
picking up swell acquaintances." 

Contact with the shore seemed to have had 
a very reviving eflfect upon Mr. Herbert, and 
in a very short time all signs of illness dis- 
appeared. 

" You must be immensely tired,*' he said, 
as they reached the hotel. " You weren't in 
your berth all night.'' 

" No, but I slept upon deck.'' 

" I suppose you would like to stay here to- 
day?' 

'* Not unless you wish to." 

^^Eeady to start at once; at least, after 
breakfast. T £sel quite up for anything in 
the way of trains." 

" The through train to Bome leaves at ten. 
A good deal of diligence to be done though, 
as the road is flooded in some parts." 

'' That is a nuisance ; but anything sooner 
than the calmest sea." 



The Maremmik Railway is uninteresting 
enough^ but still, one is loath to exchange it 
for the diligence. This had to be done at 
Grosseto, after a villanous and extortionate 
meal. While thej were packing aloft all the 
lavage, the friends strolled up through the 
wood. 

It was a most -lovely night— as light as a 
full Italian moon and millions of stars could 
make it. Mr. Herbert walked along in the 
highest enjoyment, with his earnest iaoe up- 
turned to the stupendous vault of light above 
him, where his thoughts generally betook 
themselves. Yet he took interest in every tree 
and hill about him ; he would every now and 
theiit break ouA into a bar or two of his 
favourite cbant-^ 

*' I know not— «b ! 1 know not, 
Wituiit joys await me there." 

Wolfe was stupefied! that he was so well 
pleased' with this procedure; he liked that 
hymn, sung^ so sweetly and earnestly, as 
much, if not more, than any music he had 
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heard ; and what was as strange, liked and 
fraternised with the man better than with 
any of the friends of his own kidney. 

^' I rather wish I was of that sort ; it seems 
a different kind of staff from the religion of 
the people at home. Theirs seems Puritan- 
ism, not Christianity/' 

"Have you forgotten the Marchesa yet?' 
asked Herbert, as if he had been thinking of 
nothing more serious. 

"Hardly; that is a memory to last my 
life time." 

" That's what they all say," laughed the 
young clergyman. 

" I mean it." 

" As much as any other man, I suppose, 
when he speaks of one single interview with 
any lady, however fair." 

" Then you don't in the least believe in 
what people call love at first sight ?" 

" I can believe anything or everything of 
my fellow mortals. Yea, even that they can 
accept a person whose face pleases them for 
a few minutes, as the beau ideal of every- 
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thing created, without the smallest inquiry 
into mind, character, or education. I hope 
you are not in love already ?'' 

**0h, dear no; I can't aflford such luxuries 
to begin with ; and then, I haven't had very 
much opportunity. Near it enough though/' 
added he, mentally. 

** Hammond/' said Herbert, "I think I 
shall stop at Nunziatella, or Civita Vecchia, 
to-night. Will you mind going on without 
me?" 

** Certainly — I mind very much. What are 
you going to stop for ?" 

" I think I would rather." 

'* We can get to Eome by nine o'clock to- 
morrow morning, and there isn't a civilised 
place to stop at on the way." 

Wolfe kept turning over in his own mind 
what could be the cause of his friend's desire 
to stop, till the light suddenly struck in upon 
him the next day was Sunday. 

" ril circumvent him,'' thought he. 

It was a cold, blustering, anglican sort of 
morning at Civita Vecchia when they de- 
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scended from the diligence, and stretebed 
their cramped limbs by stratting up and 
down. 

Mr. Herbert went to the refreshment-^room 
to restore his inner clergyman with some hot 
coffee. 

Wolfe seized the opportunity of concealing 
his small, personal luggage under one of the 
carriage cushions — well aware that without 
it the proposed halt could not be effected, as 
it contained what necessaries were not regis- 
tered, besides money, etcetera. 

When the train was about to slide off, and 
the custom-house had examined and packed 
in the train the heavy articles, Mr. Herbert 
came forth to say good-bye to his friend, 
fondly imagining that his personal apparatOD 
was safe in the waiting-room. 

** I don't think I shall go ; so good-bye. 
We both shall be at the * Amerique.' " 

** Jump in — you can't stop.'' 

" Why not ?" 

The guard was beginning to jostle him 
before shutting the door. 
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"I have provided against such a contin- 
gency, and hidden yonr traps." 

Herbert looked wistfully round the carriagei 
but saw Aothing. 

'' Do give them to me.'* 

''Sigaor, take your plafce," urged the 
guard. 

** Hammond, it is a liberty to have done 
this/' remonstrated the ecclesiastic. 

" I wished to save you inconvenience and 
compunction of conscience, so come along. 
It is not your fault — you can't help it." 

'the guard gave him another push; so re- 
signing himself he got into the opposite 
corner, with a slightly grave smile. 

" He is all right already, dear fellow -. it 
was a liberty, but I am glad I took it." 

The train coursed slowly over the flat 
plains which intervene between the Eternal 
City and the sea. The morning was clearing 
up, and the undulations of ground, like the 
waves of a frozen sea, were lit up by the sun. 
A desolate country, devoid of beauty, wealth, 
ot f)b^ulation ; as for the stations^ it was in- 
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conceivable why they had been built — unless 
to accommodate a few half-starved goats^ 
sheep, or their still thinner shepherds. 

At the first one a hen, with a large brood 
of chickens was clucking vigorously. 

^^ That is the first home sound I have heard 
since England/* remarked the Divine. 

'* Tou are all right, then, Herbert, and not 
offended with me ?" 

'' Of course not : when once a thing is done 
I make the best of it, and never try back." 

Two hours more, dozed away, brought the 
travellers across the flat ante-room Nature has 
given to one of the most interesting spots in 
the world. 

The jog of a cross line awoke the younger 
traveller ; something like the top of St. 
Paul's is clearly visible. 

*' Herbert, here we are. I saw St. Peter's." 

The train had taken a curve, so Herbert 
didn't see. 

Yet another curve, and the city of the 
seven hills is full in sight: a stupendous 
panorama of the works of man, accumulated 
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during half the entire age of the world, 
growing on the sight as the train rushes to- 
wards the ancient wall of the city, whose 
great hoary arches seemed stepping round 
their beat, still sturdy and fresh after a faith- 
ful watch of two thousand years. The ivy 
hangs in bunches over the cavernous arches, 
flourishing and proud of its venerable throne. 
And of what treasures of architecture is not 
that wall the cincture? mostof thera showing 
forth a tithe of their topmast beauties to the 
gladdened eyes of the immigrant — the Pan- 
theon, Colosseum, Quirinal, Tower of St. 
Angelo — surrounded by modern palaces, and, 
mingled with spires of all ages, offer their 
historic piles for the morning sun to dance 
upon, as they have done for one hundred 
generations. Then behind and above them 
all is their worthy coping stone, their stu- 
pendous culmination— -the Basilica of the 
world, St. Peter's — rivalling the mountains in 
magnitude, the rocks in solidity, the smallest 
flower in loveliness of detail* 

D 5 
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Such is the picture on arrival ; behind, and 
for the back ground, are there not the hills of 
the Campagna, and the more distant Apen- 
nines, all brightly purple, or dimly blue, ae*- 
cording as you gaze north or south? It is 
positively intoxicating to gaze for the first 
time on scenes such as these, of which one 
has been reading, hearing, and dreaming from 
childhood to manhood. Englishmen, you 
may boast of your rich island, her greensward 
and sturdy oaks ; Frenchmen, of your sym- 
metrical metropolis ; Germans, of your moun- 
tains, plains, cities, and art. But can one of 
the best and most chosen sights of your native 
lands, stir the blood of the foreigner to enthu- 
siasm as can those of the swarthy children 
of the Appenines, in pointing to their hills 
and vales, as the gardens of a paradise, to 
their cities as containing buildings worthy of 
a new Jerusalem? Have not heaven and 
earth combined to perfect their land? Forms, 
colours, sounds, natural and artificial, to 
render it enehaating ? A good deal of this 
sort of enthusiasm filled the minds of the 
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Englishmen who were being ushered into 
Eome— for they were both open to deep im- 
pressions^ and a lively sense of enjoyment ; 
not at all the hlash travellers, who could do 
dny thing without emotion. At last there wag 
a cessation of motion, and the platform finally 
reached. There was nothing more agreeable 
than the sight of the Keys of St. Peter and 
the Papal Tiara. Finally, the pass-port and 
luggage nuisances had been duly gone through, 
and, as duly paid for, and they were packed 
into a long omnibus for the " Am^rique." 

" Why," said Herbert, " they must be 
taking us up all the back lanes in the place !'' 

" Are you sure it is a good hotel ?" 

" One of the best in the place,'' answered 
Wolfe ; " but we are going by villatious 
streets.'* 

They were indeed villanous — for the 
wheels rattled bver the roughest stones, and 
no pavement or side- walk was visible, iilter- 
minably high walls, and heaps of vegetables 
rotting in the Bun« At last^ an open space 
was reached, and they were at home, in a fine 
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quadrangle, pleasant and refreshing fountains 
and evergreens, with a sloping garden running 
up to a hai at the back, gaUeries round the 
court-yard. 

" This is the style of place I like to live in,'^ 
thought Mr. Hammond. 

They were shewn their rooms, communis 
eating, and on the Piazza ; they threw open 
the windows, and took a good turn out of the 
splendid view of St. Peter's, just opposite, and 
Monte Mario to the right, then the Piazza 
underneath, and the fork of the Corso and 
Babuino. 

'' I say, Herbert, we came along the Corso^ 
I do believe." 

m 

'' Impossible I — it was a lane." 

^^ Nothing of the kind, but the best street 
in Rome." 

Herbert looked out. 

" We came by the first one." 

" Just the same size as the Corso. What 
are you going to do after breakfast ?" 

" Go to church, of course," answered 
Herbert* 
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" I to mass, at St. Peter's/' 

" You can go there any day. Come to the 
English church to-day/' 

" Not I till I have seen St. Peter's, I can't 
rest ; and, as to being attentive, it is out of 
the question." 

" That is wrong ; duty first, you know." 

" Our ways lie diflferently to-day ; but I 
will meet you." 

" I'd rather you didn't, if you are not going 
to service." 

The good man and the self-willed man 
breakfasted together ; and then, when the 
former got ready, Wolfe strolled into the quad- 
rangle to enjoy his cigar. 

"What a veritable luxury to smoke like 
this," he thought; "flowers, sunshine, and 
the open air, and only now the beginning of 
February." 

Herbert passed by rather seriously, book 
in hand. 

" Awful sinner, ain't I?" asked Wolfe, 
from his wicker table and chair. 
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" I don't say that ; but I wish you were 
coming." 

^^I wish I was as inclined for it as yon 
are/' 

The cigar and coffee finished, he started off 
in an open fly for St. Peter's. The Gorso 
wasn't so bad, afler all — rather like a lane^ 
certainly ; but a lane of palaces, of which the 
carved stone copings of their roofs stood oat 
against the yellow cloudless sky ; then they 
came upon an open space, with a great barn- 
like buildmg at the corner. 

" That is the Apollo," said the driver^ doing 
the honours of his town^ 

But he had no eyes for the Apollo Opera 
House. The traveller was at the bridgfe of 
St Angelo, already passing between its 
splendid statues, and facing the great, broad- 
chested tower, fortified against the ravaged 
of war and time, with its machicoulis defence 
like a vast wreath crowning its rook-like 
walls* 

^^ This is something like what I have fim- 
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cied Rome," thonglit the siglit-seer ; and even 
then the Dome of St. Peter's was beginning 
to tower over the neighbouring streets on the 
left. 

" On to San Pietro/' he cried to the driver, 
and over the stones rattled as fast as the nag 
could compass it* 

A little more, and a vista of pillars and 
fountains appears on the ground, while the 
prospect is bounded l)y the gigantic facade of 
the Cathedral, and the sky weighted with its 
dome. 

'* Better than all I ever thought it I Gran- 
der than I could have conceived !" 

" Vatican," said the driver^ pointing to the 
right, as they passed over the open Piazza, in 
which two hundred thousand souls can kneel 
to be blessed, encircled by the crescents of 
pillars. 

" Pooh I it is like a large nunnery ; what 
presumption to have placed it here.'* 

True, for him, it is presumption to have 
foisted even that mighty palace under the 
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wing of the most majestic bmiding mian ha& 
reared. 

** It can't be all marble," thought he^ 
^^ such a front as that ; why, its size is as the 
face of a mountain !" 

It was, thongh, all of marble, as he saw 
when he was entering the vast portal with its 
yestibale of vestibules. 

Only one great matted curtain to raise, to 
stand in the Temple of Temples. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE TEMPLE OF TEMPLES. 

Certainly a feeling of awe and wonder 
enters into tlie most unimpressionable of 
minds at first lifting that heavy mat. It 
may soon die away, or it may be crushed ; 
but I defy the most travelled person, and the 
most practical, not to feel anything strange 
stir their emotions at first entering St. Peter's. 

Wolfe halted immediately. 

Far away in the vista of the aisle was 
a little knot of people — ^really a crowd of 
thousands, and from thence came, rising and 
falling, waves of harmony, melting into rip- 
ples, as they reached him, from the vastness 
of space they had laved with their liquid 
tones. 

Each chapel of the side gave its faintly 
echoing sigh of the Kyrie Eletson^ which rang 
from the central altar. 
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" I never knew what a cathedral could be 
till now," he thought. " I will stand at the 
font till the music is finished.^ 

Two small angels support the font on 
either side ; reaching them he foui^d them to 
he eight feet high, marvellous proof of the 
perfect proportion of the huilding« 

Not far from him was the little crippled 
figure of a peasant in a long cloak, who, ap- 
parently too humble to approach, stood afer 
ofiP, telling her beads in solitude and huqiility 
indescribable, even at the thresholds 

"Does she think the Almighty would laujgh 
at her hunched back, as her companions do,'^ 
thought Wolfe to himself, " that she staiids 
like that, away from all the rest V 

Her hood had fallen from her head, and 
hung upon her shoulders, the eyes were filled 
with tears, and poor hair drawn off a weary, 
weary face. 

The kind-hearted Englishman took most 
warmly to the desolate being, whose peculiarly 
short stature and niisery was in such wonderful 
contrast with the sanctuary wherein she stood. 
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Tbe mtisic was over, and the knots of 
people dispersing about, like so many ants 
over a great plain. Wolfe walked on until 
he was under the Dome^-^-at the ^rine of the 
great apostlie— trh^e gazing notth and south, 
east and west, and upwards, the whole of the 
Basilica could be surveyed. 

At the end of half-an-hour's observation he 
had better comprehended the structure, and 
realised its immensity more fully. 

The priests Were still chatiting their litanies 
from the side chapels, and the choirs **e- 
Bponding; but both seemed but murmurs 
rising from a vaUey to a wanderer on a moun- 
tain« 

At last it was time to go ; he sauntered 
back to the entrance, and as he passed the 
font the little cripple was still standing im- 
moveable at her prayers. 

Hammond could not help wondering if she 
had any home whatever, any human being to 
speak to, any tie to life. 

'^ I should think the next world must affofd 
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such a creature compensation for tlie burden 
of life borne so patiently here/' 

The fly was waiting for him at the bottom 
of the great stone steps. It was with reluc- 
tance he left the place, but after all a mortal 
cannot look for long at the grandest sight, 
without a rising conviction that it is possible 
to over-feast the eyes. 

The Corso was thronged with the vomit of 
the various churches, all in their holiday 
dress. Eomaus all of them, sallow faces and 
black hair, swells and peasants ; the former 
neat, trim, and handsome; the latter gaudy^ 
picturesque, and richly coloured. Outside 
the Porto del Popolo the fiacre stopped, a 
stream of fashionables from the northern 
parts of the eastern and western hemispheres 
issuing from the various doorways; bonnets 
of Paris, velvets of Lyons, furs of Eussia,. 
hats from Lincoln and Bennett, coats from 
Poole. 

Such were the surface adornments of the 
Protestant visitors. Some old ladies with 
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immense prayer books, and the unnatural 
bloom of Eachelian youth. Others neat and 
good, by far the most refreshing to behold, 
gently tripping along, with evident enjoy- 
ment, in the sunshine. 

Young ladies bright and pretty, walking 
and chatting with handsome Saxon men; 
lovely Americans gorgeous in Paris fashions. 

"I wonder which are the Lawrences,'* 
thought Wolfe, as the two streams began to 
mingle on the Corso, "and where Herbert 
has gone to." 

The doors of the church had ceased to give 
up fours and two of their congregation ; only 
stragglers now and then slipped from behind 
the red baize. 

A pretty, gentle looking girl, with a face 
which seemed to have profited by her morn- 
ing worship, stepped out with her maid ; 
Wolfe turned round to look after hen 

Herbert touched him. 

"There you are at last. Come along 

home." 
" Have you waited long ?' 
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^ Not ten mmutes. St^ Peter's is far better 
than I ever fancied it ; you have something 
to see." 

They strolled into the hotel to lunoheon^ 
and when it was over prepared to start for a 
visit to Mrs. Lawrence.. Herbert had not 
wanted to go, but the other declared he would 
not without him, so he consented. 

In the Via Santa Croce they found the 
palace in which Mrs. Hammond's friend was 
domiciled. 

It was on the first Piano ; an Italian majors 
domo opened the door, and ushered the visitors 
into a large saXoon, hung with very fine 
psintings and richly fiimished. 

A lady of a generally rotund appearance 
rose to meet them, and hearing who they were 
gave them a very cordial greeting. There 
were one English and two Italian visitoi^ ; 
the conversation went on in FrencK 

"My daughter will be very glad to see 
you^" said the hostess. " She is not long 
come in." 

Wolfe was rathei: ai»used at the fevish 
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the briskness-^not to say empress^ style-— of 
her manners. 

Mr. Serbert made an efiPort or two to con- 
verse witJjL the foreign visitors ; but they had 
no eyes or ears for any one except their 
ho&te^a. 

Mrs. X-aurence moved her chair, and sat 
4own close beside the younger Englishman. 

*' I should never have known you again, 
Mfj. Hammond ; you have changed so much.*' 

He did not in the least remember having 
seQu bier before, but of course did not say so. 

" I hope you are going to make some stay 
in Eome, and then we shall see a good deal 

of you..*^ 

^^^'I shall be here some montifis.' ' 

" Quite delightfuL Ton must remember I 
hajve very little for my horses to do, and can 
take you about toi see the lions.'' 

" You are very kind." 

^^ Not at all ;• I go about a good deal, and 
caoi be> usefiil ; besides I shall> be so pleased to 
bareyooc company*" 
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The hostess evidently admired her visitor's 
pleasant £Eice, and was inclined to be very 
friendly. 

"Is there much gaiety going on now?" 

"Two balls and some dinners before the 
carnival; I can get you invitations/' 

One of the Italians, not at all pleased at 
the English intimate, here struck in. 

"Madame does not forget that she has 
promised to conduct me?' 

" That will not prevent my friend coming 
also, Signer Olivi. Allow me to present to 
you my friend Mr. Hammond ; you wiU often 
meet him." 

The Italian bowed stiffly. 

Mr. Herbert had relapsed into silence. 

"Who is he?" asked Mrs. Laurence, con- 
fidentially, of Wolfe. 

" A great friend of mine, though I have 
only known him a short time." 

" Good family ?" 

" Very ; and an excellent fellow." 

Miss Laurence made her appearance; 
graceful, pretty, and gentle. She turned out 
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to be no other than the one Wolfe had noticed 
coming out of church with her maid, 

" Mary, here are two new friends to help 
us to enjoy our season/' 

Miss Laurence bowed. 

" I saw you coming out of church, Miss 
Laurence." 

" Were you there, then ?" 

" No," said Wolfe ; " but I went to meet 
Mr. Herbert. I was at St. Peter's." 

" Why did you let your friend do that, Mr . 
Herbert ? It was beginning the day badly." 

" Don't preach, Mary," said her mother. ^* I 
wasn't there either, so Mr. Hammond can 
sympathise yrith me." 

Miss Laurence, with a bow to the Italian, 
sat down near Mr. Herbert, and began to 
chat with him. 

" Ton would not have thought that I had 
a daughter going out." 

"Why, hardly," answered Wolfe, though 
he couldn't see anything unmotherly in the 
round figure before him. 

VOL. I. B 
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" I can assure yon I serionslj think of snp- 
presslng her ; she makes me look so old — and 
there are barely eighteen years between us." 

" Yon were married very young, then/' 

^^ Quite as a child — my first husband used 
to call me his child-wife." 

She did not look much like a child-wife 
now; rather magnum bonum than anytbing 
else. 

** Mr. Herbert, you will find my daughter 
well up in all the church affairs ; sbe is a 
regular divote. I hope you will look after 
her at times, as I seldom go." 

"Why don't you ?" asked Herbert, 
honestly. 

Mrs. Laurence appeared staggered for a 
moment. 

" Why, you see we have so much to do in 
the week that I generally rest on Sunday : 
you know it is a day of rest.'' 

" That is taking the meaning yon wish 
from the words ; I should translate it differ- 
ently." 
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^^ Beally I but 70a see I am no tiieolo^an, 
so will yield to your opinioiu*' 

What the yielding might result in, it was 
diffictdt to opine, as she evidently had no in- 
tention of seeing a necessity for devotion. 

" You will both dine with ns to-night, I 
hope," 

"With pleasure," said Wolfe: Herbert ac- 
cepted for the evening, though not for dinner. 

** If you go to church, will you kindly see 
Mary home?" 

'' Certainly." 

Mr. Herbert looked flattered at the respoa- 
iaibility he was charged with. 

" If it won't trouble you ; mamma seems to 
forget that you may have other engage- 
ments." 

'* If you will trust yourself to me, I shall be 
very happy to undertake you," answered the 
divine, looking as if he really would like it, 
especially when it was a young girl who 
attended church even against her parent's 
example* 

fi 2 
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'' I never interfere with my daughter ; she 
goes her waj, I go mine," remarked Mrs. 
Laurence. 

" What do you think of them ?*' enquired 
Wolfe, on his way home. 
" They seem very friendly." 
*^ The mother in particular." 
'' She is rather a flighty woman." 
" Flighty appears to me rather a mild word. 
I suppose these Italians were after her. She 
looks like marrying again, and has a good 
deal of money." 

" What a very nice girl the daughter is.'* 
" No end of pretty — and I fancy her mother 
doesn't care much about her." 

" It is strange ; it struck me, too. The 
daughter has far the best character." 
'^ That's because she goes to church." 
"Not for that only, though her mother 
ought to feel the practical reproof Miss Laur- 
ence gives her in that respect." 

" She does feel it, and resents it too. You 
and Miss Mary will be great friends; I sup- 
pose the mother will fall to my share." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ANGLO-ROMAN LOUNGERS. 

It was a brilliantly golden afternoon; carriage 
after carriage of Romans and foreigners daw- 
dled idly along the Corso for the purpose of 
examining and being examined by the passers ; 
then the stream of equipages, weary of the level 
street, betook themselves up the winding road 
which jumps from the Piazza del Popolo to the 
Garden of the Pincio, one of the seven hills, 
from whence is a lovely view ; the whole town 
lying distinctly outlined, smokeless beneath. 
It is one of the most beautiful and interesting 
lounges in the world : the band plays in the 
gardens, and the pedestrians group themselves 
about the musicians ; outside them come the 
circles of halted carriages — how easy to dis- 
tinguish the various nations, the reasons why 
they have come abroad, and the sentiments 
about the country they are in. There, at the 
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comer, is the low phaeton of the Famese 
Palace, with an unhappy, unsociable looking 
man and woman in it, and a happy dog. It 
is natural for the man to look unhappy, for he 
is a dethroned tyrant, and has left nothing 
but loathing and contempt behind him where- 
ever he has been ; the woman does not look 
as if the loss of a crown was her greatest woe^ 
but the degradation of her husband a severer 
trial. Perhaps she would look diflFerently if 
she received a tithe of the attention the large 
black dog gets from the ex-Sardinapalus of 
Naples. A woman generally does not judge 
of a man so much by character as by devo- 
tion to herself. Then, in a carriage, was the 
grumpy Englishman, who is growling at 
everything — from the wine and food of the 
table dJhdte to the light and warmth of the 
February sunshine. Yet, even he has energy 
enough to salute the fallen Bourbon with hi» 
nation's inherent adoration of swells. Next, 
the American's carriages, who are every bit 
as eager to see the notables— royal and other- 
wise — but whose bow, if they do bow, ifi^ 
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tantamount to an acknowledgment of grati- 
fied curiosity about so e£Fete an institution as 
a Bourbon king — not the sickly, ** trample- 
and-walk-over-me " genuflexion of a Briton. 
The next carriage contains a trio of the gu$h«- 
ing style of English travellers, to whom 
everything new, even dirt and ignorance, is a 
subject of unlimited eulogy. The father is a 
nonentity, with a vapid expression of enjoy- 
ment upon his coarse face, widely exposed by 
a hat, freely leaning back in idiotic fashion ; 
the mother, evidently master and mistress 
from the way she eclipses her spouse in pro- 
portions, dignity, and an overweening share of 
the vehicle and its furs ; then, opposite, a 
rather mild daughter in bright colours, beam- 
ing with delight at everything within view. 
Next to these people Wolfe saw a dashing 
equipage, with a finely-dressed lady therein, 
beckoning. It takes some few seconds to 
recognise Mrs. Laurence. The carriage has 
stopped, and in he gets. 

^'I was just thinking if I should see you 
here— I do so hate driving by myself/' 
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" I was longing for somebody to tell me 
who all the people are — the only ones I 
guessed at were the Napleses." 

"They are conspicuous enough I How 
unhappy she looks, doesn't she ? They say 
he beats her/' 

" He seems capable of anything. She is 
very pretty." 

" Do you think so ? not my style in the 
least." 

** Who are those in the carriage next to us ?" 

" The most vulgar and amusing people in 
Eome ; nouveaux rtches^ and are doing their 
best to catch some Italian title for their 
daughter. Look now at them 1" 

A very pretty, low phaeton was passing, 
with capital appointments and a prince'a 
crown on it. 

The father, mother, and daughter were 
bowing to the very cushions of their carriage, 
as if they were trying to perform a sitting 
curtsey; the former waving his hat as he 
would have done to the Prince of Wales at 
his triumphal entry. 
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** It is the Prince Dona Pamfili, for whose 
person they have the most unbounded desire 
in the shape of a son-in-law. Their name is 
Myrtle." 

" Who are they ?" 

"People say they made their money by 
commerce with the Guano islands/' and Mrs. 
Lawrence laughed heartily. 

*' I should think your daughter was quite 
one of the belles here/' thinking to compli- 
ment the mother, 

** Yes, so they say ; but she does not seem 
to go oflp. You see I am treating you just as 
an intimate. A good many people have asked 
her to marry them, but she does not care for 
them, or they are not good enough, or a hun- 
dred things." 

" I can easily fancy that." 

" I mean religious enough. She is fall of 
that sort of nonsense, and I wish she would 
marry. Ton have no idea what it is to have 
a grown up daughter when one is still young 

one's self." 

E 5 
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And the aflPectionate mother looked plead- 
ingly up, as pleadingly as her very inexpres- 
sive countenance could look, into Wolfe's 
face. 

" There will be no difficulty in that, Mrs. 
Laurence; I am sure everybody admires her/' 

"That's just it. You see I intend some 
day, when Mary is settled, to marry myself; 
and after all it is not very pleasant to be al- 
ways passed by for one's own daughter." 

'^I should keep my friends, and let her 
have hers." 

" So I do. How strange that I should talk 
to you like this, but I feel as if I had known 
you all my life ; indeed, I may say I have, 
for are you not dear Augusta's son." 

Wolfe wondered what his mother would 
think of being called dear Augusta in that 
sort of way ; and was very much amused at 
the confidential manner of his new acquain- 
tance. 

^^ You said that Mr. Herbert is of good 
family, Mr. Hammond, did you not ?" 

" First rate. I have met some of them. 
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though I only saw him for the first time on 
the journey here." 

" He seems to admire Mary very much." 

** Certainly ; he could not help if 

** Did you then so much, too ?" 

The plump lady looked down. 

Wolfe began to find out that she was in- 
clined to dislike his admiring her daughter. 

*' I admire most nice looking people/* he 
answered diplomatically. 

*^ If he is a very religious character the ad- 
miration will be mutual* He is rather hand- 
some. Nice eyes, I think.'' 

*' The most earnest, beautiful eyes I ever 



saw in a man." 



^ Well, I cannot admire any one dressed in 
a long black coat and white tie." 

" That is what I shall have on to-night,*' 
answered Mr. Hammomd, rather wickedly. 

^* But not clerical. I am afraid the clergy 
would be celibates if all women were like me.*' 

" Better for them in such a case," thought 
her companion, who was beginning to under- 
stand her character. 
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The Myrtle family passed by, their car- 
riage having turned round. Mrs. Laurence 
gave a most gracious bow. 

" I didn't fancy you knew them from what 
you said.'' 

" Because I abused them ? If you knew 
Eoman society well you would have been cer- 
tain that we ^ere intimately acquainted." 

*' Who is that fine-looking Italian near the 
band ?" 

^' He is one of my special admirations, and 
considered the handsomest man in Eome. He 
is a descendant of the veritable Portinari, and 
the last and only one. He has just begun a 
lawsuit, to get back the family property, 
which was confiscated and given away by one 
of the popes." 

" Tou are as good as a guide book to me, 
Mrs. Laurence. I feel quite grateful.*' 

** On the contrary, I am grateful, for you 
have changed a lonely drive into a delightful 
iHe^h-tke. I don't mean that, though, exactly/' 

And the jovial face tried to blush and look 
modest at the purposed mistake. 
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** It can^t be much of a Ute-hMte in an open 
carriage, escorted by the servants." 

" One is never so lonely as in a crowd, you 
know.'' 

" I will get down here, and thank you so 
much," said the Englishman. 

*' Good-bye till dinner time." 

And a chubby hand was waived from the 
departing barouche. 

" Flighty is she ? I call it flirty," mused 
the Englishman, stranded in the promiscuous 
crowd. He went over and sat down on the 
bench above the Piazza, whence the stream 
of carriages could be inspected as they wended 
their way homewards. 

The sun was already set, and had left only 
a few blood-red traces of his passage across 
the primrose sky. Old St. Peter's dome, was 
standing out as black as night against the 
clear heavens. Monte Mario towered un- 
naturally near on the prospect, with its knots 
of trees, every fibre marked as if close enough 
at hand to be numbered. 

It is beautlM to watch the sunset in Italy, 
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and the after-glow^ especially so from the 
Pincio, in a still evening, when the music 
is softly mingling its final chords with the 
roll of the vanishing wheels, and the hum of 
the departing crowds. 

Wolfe was delighted with the scene, yet he 
was not thinking so much of nature and her 
wonders as of the people whom he had met 
since leaving home. The good, earnest, 
honest friend, the fairy-like Marchesa, whom 
he probably never would see again. The 
graceful girl, with her maid, leaving church, 
and last and least — ^least of all, her unloving 
mother — rich, prosperous, pretentious — with 
whom he had already made a sort of intimacy, 
and who seemed inclined to increase the ae<* 
quaintanceship. He wondered, as he gazed 
out into the Oampagna, and far off to the 
bluish hills, whether any of these would affect 
his path in life, or disappear with foreign 
scenes when his face should be turned home- 
wards; whether he would influence any of 
their destinies, or they his ; whether in after 
life he would look back upon his Boman 
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winter as merely a brighter bead than the 
others in the long rosary of seasons, or as 
one whose gilding or shade had brightaied 
or darkened the long tale of its snoeessorB ? 



It was almost a dinner party at Mrs. 
Lam'cnce's that eyening. There were ten 
people in all; some Italian, the rest English. 
The most surprising to Wolfe was the ap- 
pearance of the Myrtles — £Etther and mother 
— not the daughter* 

Mrs. Laurence was arrayed in gorgeous 
costume, adorned by ^gold tires Uke the 
moon," her fat neck and arms as bare as the 
fashions required. 

Miss Laurence had a simple black dress 
on, perhaps to protest by her toilette against 
Sunday dinner parties* There was an Italian 
admirer of the mother, and one of the daugh- 
ter, also an English ditto to the latter, who 
never left her side, and appeared to bore her. 
He was a smooth man of thirty-five, or there- 
abouts, with a hoarse voice aad un9ymnxetri- 
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cal figure. Wolfe took all the people in 
at a glance, and saw that he was evidently 
intended as the mother's equivalent for the 
daughter's English admirer ; for, dinner being 
announced, he found himself placed next 
Mrs. Laurence ; the Italian, Signor Olivi, on 
her other side. Miss Laurence was placed 
between her hangers on, and the Myrtles sat 
opposite each other. 

The table was beautifully ornamented with 
flowers, and had the comfort of an English 
repast with the elegance of a southern one ; 
the lamps tinted with rose coloured chimneys 
threw a soft pink light on the rich plate. 

Mrs. Laurence's housekeeping was very 
luxurious, and the small party became at 
once inclined to fraternise ; even the Italian 
could not resist the influence of the rich and 
beautiful cheer before him, so his black looks 
at Mr. Hammond gradually disappeared. 

Wolfe was amused to find himself in the 
post of honour, attended to by a most gushing 
hostess, and every word he uttered received 
with ready made applause. It was rather 
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different from, and more agreeable than the 
austere home dinners on the Sundays in Eng- 
land. 

" Just as well Herbert is not here," thought 
he, *' it looks too like a feast for his notions.'* 

Mrs. Laurence did the hostess In the most 
lively manner, treating Wolfe to little 
asides, some of them with a good deal of 
point. As the wine circulated, she became 
more chatty still, and whispered a remark or 
two about her Italian friend. 

** Poor man," she said, " he is devoted to 
me, and has been for the last two seasons/' 

*' He has no chance then ?'* 

'' None at all ; it is dangerous to marry an 
Italian." 

**Was you long on the Pincio?" asked 
Mrs. Myrtle, suddenly forgetting h^r fine 
manners. 

" Not very, after you left ; Mr. Hammond 
got down." 

" Were you driving with mamma then, 
Mr. Hammond ?" asked Miss Laurence, with 
a look at her mother. 
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*' Of coarse lie was, the whole afternoon/' 
answered the latter, very decidedly and rather 
defiantly. 

" You will find mamma a very good 
cicerone^^ said Miss Laurence. 

"I should hope so, Mary," retorted her 
mother. 

Miss Laurence relapsed into silence ; but 
Wolfe felt she did not like the numerous 
occasions for whispering to him, which her 
mother took advantage of. As the wine 
passed everybody's tongue seemed loosened. 

'' Do you know the Englishman next 
Mary?" asked Mrs. Laurence, leaning over 
to Mr. Hammond. 

" No." 

" He's been in love with her for two years ; 
but she doesn't like him. Isn't it a pity ?" 

" Not sufficient attraction about him." 

"A very good fellow though, and most 
amusing ; besides, has ten thousand a year." 

**Very ugly though," said Wolfe, who 
thought they would have been a millionth 
edition of " Beauty and the Beast." 
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** Do you think so^ the disparity is against 
it/' then elevating her voice, "my poor 
husband was twenty years older than myself." 

"Ten years only, mamma," said Mary, 
calmly, 

Mrs. Laurence frowned at her daughter. 
" I found it a great trial, so little sympathy 
between us." 

" In some cases you do not seem to think 
so, mamma," remarked Miss Laurence. 

Wolfe positively blushed, for he thought 
there was a point in the remark which in- 
dicated her mother's sudden fancy for him- 
self. 

"Mary, I will trouble you to leave me 
alone ! " 

Mr. Wolsley seeing that a skirmish was 
imminent between mother and daughter, 
began a succession of jokes upon his neigh- 
bours at large. 

" Have you heard, Miss Laurence, that the 
Portinari has made a new conquest?" 

" I am not interested in his successes, Mr. 
Wolsley." 
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^^ Mrs. Howard has flung her fortune and 
beauty at bis feet." 

" If sbe beard you, sbe would probably 
postpone tbe dinner to whicb you are 
invited." 

**You see sbe did it so publicly — ^tbrew 
berself on ber knees at tbe Harrison's party, 
and distinguisbed berself famously." 

"Perbaps you go to ber and say tbat 
mamma and I do tbe same ?" 

**You could not suspect me of sucb 
perfidy ?" 

" It would not be greater tban you practise 
upon Mrs. Howard." 

Mr. Myrtle bad not said mucb during 
dinner, but at dessert opened a brisk and 
peculiar conversation with Wolfe. 

** A fine old place Bome, eb ?" 

*' Very." 

"My wife and daughter delighted with itj 
the society is good too. I don't care about 
rummaging in tbe galleries, after old statues- 
with broken noses; they do though." 

'* Devoted to art, then ?" 
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*' Quite so, I like the people here. I don't 
speak any language but my own, still it is 
pleasant to have all these grand Italians 
coming to the house ; we get along very well, 
without talking to each other.'* 

" Have you been here often ?" 

** Lord bless you, no, not we ; it is not long 
that we have been independent. Though my 
wife doesn't like me to say so." 

" You are a fortunate man." 

"You may say so. I'm from Bradford, 
and can remember the time when I hadn't a 
sixpence." 

'' Indeed." 

" And now between six and seven thousand 
a year ; my wife says we can call it ten — so 
we can ; it does the work of ten, with only one 
child." 

" I saw your daughter to-day." 

"Pretty, isn't she? and run after. We 
have princes in the house from morning till 
night. Mrs. Myrtle won't have no counts and 
signers now." 



" She is ambitious. 



99 
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^' A most extraordinary woman* I got her 
in Leeds, and remember the time when I 
walked twenty miles a day to see that woman 
opposite. You wouldn't think it now, nor L 
I wouldn't cross the room to look at her, 
would you ?" 

Wolfe hardly knew what to reply^ for it 
seemed to him that Mrs. Mjrrtle was paying 
attention to the conversation going forward. 

" You'll understand what I mean when you 
are in love yourself, and live to see the 
woman get as ugly as my—" 

Mrs. Laurence had risen to retire, and the 
gentlemen followed suit ; though Mr. Myrtle 
looked as if he inclined to adhere to the 
English custom of remaining behind. 

In the drawing-room was Herbert, quite 
refreshing in his good brightness, after the 
scandal and small talk of the dinner table. 
He seemed surprised at the gathering of 
people, and segregated himself from Mrs. 
Laurence and her guests, joining Miss Mary 
in a position near the piano. 

" You must not think that it is my wish, 
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Mn Herbert, always to have company on 
Sundays. Papa could not bear it, but it is 
mamma's chosen day for society,'* 

"It is a pity to follow the fashion of a 
country so completely, and break through the 
English habits.*' 

" At Bome, etc., is her motto. I wish she 
would not carry it out so faithfully — not that 
I think a friend or two makes any diflference." 

"Certainly not, if real friends." 

" But such people as the Myrtles I cannot 
understand mamma asking; I hope you 
will not take them as a sample of our society.'' 

" She looks a good-natured woman.'* 

" I am afraid the reverse, and her preten- 
sion is insufferable." 

" You speak of your father, has he been 
long dead ?" 

" Not many years. You would have liked 
him, the house was very differently conducted 
before his death. I cannot bear to hear 
mamma speak of him as she does, it sometimes 
makes me rude to her, I am afraid." 

" It is a great trial to have to bear, but I 
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should think your mother does it onlj from 
carelessness, and means nothing." 

'* She is very kind in the way of giving me 
all T want ; but I cannot help feeling that 
there is very little sympathy between us/' 

'* I have known what that is myself. In 
my own home I have a stepmother, who is 
worldly in every way, and dislikes the pro- 
fession I have chosen, as well as everything 
belonging to me/' 

Mary liked her new friend better and better. 

'* At first my heart was not altogether in 
it ; but now I am thankful to say it appears 
to me the highest vocation a man can have." 

" It must be anxious work, too." 

" Well, I do my best, and cast the care of 
the rest elsewhere." 

" I wish I led a useful life. We always live 
abroad, and seldom stay long in one place ; so I 
have no scope for helping my fellow creatures." 

" But there are always opportunities of one 
kind or another." 

** Not for a girl ; if I get out with my maid 
in the morning, it is as much as I can do." 
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"Does your mother never return to Eng- 
land ?" 

** About once in two years, for a month or 
so. I have asked her to let me live at home 
with my father's family, but she does not 
wish me to." 

" Your place is with her." 

*' Of course; but then she asks me to do 
things I cannot, and would like me to go out 
exactly as Italians do.'' 

" It is difficult for you to stick to what is 
right in such a case ; but she will in time see 
as you do." 

'* There is one thing, Mr. Herbert, I will 
ask of you, though I have known you so 
4short a time. If you should become ac- 
quainted with any of our family peculiarities, 
you will regard them as sacred confidences.*' 

Mr. Herbert wondered what she could 
possibly have alluded to, but assenting, said 
good-night. 

Wolfe was pressed to stay later by Mrs; 
Laurence, but aUeging fatigue, departed. 

VOL. I. F 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



AN ITALIAN HOME. 

A GOOD way down the Corso, in the Boman 
quarter, stands a massive stone building, 
oblong, and not very regular; the lower 
windows all gloomy and barred — as the 
ground floors of most palaces in Italy gener- 
ally are — the walls time-dinged, and of the 
numerous windows, only a few of the upper 
ones appear to be draped. A fine cornice to 
the Corso facade juts out freely against the 
sky ; it is the only sign of richness on the 
exterior. 

An immense portone^ or gate, leads into 
the palace, of which the great doors are 
always shut, except when a carriage comes 
and goes, with the family or guests. Inside 
the aspect changes ; all is bright and cheer- 
ful, if solid and grand at the same time, for 
the square court is paved with tesselated 
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stones, kept fresh and clean, and there is a 
fountain of marble, ornamented with statues, 
and surrounded with great tropical evei> 
greens. Near the fountain, at various dis^ 
tances, are grouped fresh spring flowers in 
pots, their colours carefully combined ; some 
a little elevated towards the centre, like 
floral pyramids, or bouquets of plants — these 
alone giving life to the great court. 

A gallery runs round the first floor, and 
many windows open upon it ; the balustrade 
adorned with creepers and evergreens* 

On one side of the archway leading from 
the Corso to the court yard, an enormous 
stone staircase, closed at the top of the first 
flight by a glass door, leads upwards* Great 
pillars ornament this entrance at the base, 
and are repeated at the top of each ascent* 

Above the glass door, the staircase is 
matted with broad matting. A stove gives 
a habitable feeling and look to this part of 
the entrance. 

This palace belongs to a &mily of the 

P 2 
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name of Mastari, of the oldest Soman nobi- 
litj, claiming descent from the Apostles ; 
they live much among themselves, see bat 
little of the Bomans, and abhor the visitor's 
society. They are rich enough for Romans, 
and have only two children — sons of fifteen 
and thirteen years old. 

If we are ushered up the grand staircase by 
the grey-haired servant, we shall find the 
family assembled in the great saloon; it is 
entered from a long ante-room, but scantily 
furnished, though containing a few objects of 
art that could be bartered for any amount of 
the silk and gilding of Belgravia. The 
saloon itself is a vast chamber of the height 
of two stories, lighted from the roof. The 
walls on two sides have frescoes on a mode- 
rate scale ; the other sides of the room are 
furnished with a few rare paintings and fine 
groups of statuary. 

A few ottomans and chairs are the only 
real furniture ; some of them grouped round 
a table inlaid with malachite, on which are 
books and flowers. A grand piano stands 
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facing the door ; at it is seated a lady of the 
true Boman type, about forty, sallow, de- 
scending nose, yet handsome. 

Her husband leans on the piano, and is 
reading a letter from Florence. The sons 
listening also — beautiful Italian faces, clear 
complexions, and long shaped eyes. 

" Is the dear Agatina really coming, 
Prince T 

" Will be here almost immediately." 

" Why has she not stopped at Florence ?'' 

*^ The uncle had to leave on a foreign mis- 
sion at once ; so she could not remain. '* 

" Would not the Zia Cecilia have been glad 
of her company ?'' 

** Agatina says her old convent would have 
been preferable; so she will travel on to us.'' 

" There will be joy in Eome for one of our 
friends." 

" You mean the Portinari.'' 

**ls it not so? He is always alone; he 
never marries. He delights in nothing but 
the face of the little Agatina." 

^' Shall we not go to the station and meet 
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my cousin ?'' asked Nello, the hope of the 
familj. 

^^ It is useless — the course has arrived; she 
will be here at once." 

Agatina, indeed, was at the threshold, &r 
the bell of the portane was clanging, and 
before long a carriage admitted, out of which 
a little woman, who seemed glad to have ar- 
rived, jumped. 

She flew np to the glass door where the 
cousins had come to meet her, and embraced 
them all with southern warmth; while this 
was going on, some luggage and servants^ 
which, perhaps, have been noticed before, 
were deposited at the stair foot* 

" Zia I Zia I how glad I am to come ; three 
days that I have not known what to do.'' 

" And all of us so gladdened to have you, 
Agatina. This is one of your own homes — a 
dull one, though." 

^' The Aunt Cecilia is furious ; says that as 
I will not pay a visit of duty at Florence, 
you will inherit the paintings and laces, 
which not even her confessor has ever seen.'' 
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'' Did she say so r 

*' You see, I do you some good by coming. 
All the old Venetian robes and canvases will 
descend to the casa Mastari, because I, Aga- 
tina, do not choose to live like a nun/' 

" You were well advised to come to us in- 
stead. How is the Gerli ?" 

^' See how she flourishes, notwithstanding 
the journey." 

'' Pietro, too r 

The Prince and his wife welcomed their 
cousin's attendants to the Palazzo, and then 
took her upstairs with them to the saloon. 

The Marchesa — for it will have been evident 
it was she — seated herself upon the central 
ottoman, and gathered the family about hen 

"Is the city full?" she asked. 

" Of strangers fuller than ever." 

"You always live the same, dear aunt, 
among the old friends. '* 

" Always, Agatina ; neither Leo nor I like 
the strangers." 

"Is it so still? and are they all as I left 
them?" 
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" All, or nearly so. One never ceases to 
come and ask of your tidings." 

" Cesare Portinari ?" 

" Ever the same, Agatina. His love ia 
always fresh." 

'' You think so, Zia ; but it is said he likes 
to show his face and form to the rich Eng- 
lish." 

" What is said is nought. Certain is the 
fact of his never forgetting you." 

*^ 1 am sorry for him, then. I cannot al- 
ways think in return." 

*' He is still the handsomest man in Rome." 

" It is a haughty speech, yet true enough. 
His face is that of a deity, the mind of a child 
within. But how much we say of this man. 
Let us leave him to rest. How are the studies 
going on, Nello ?" 

" Not too well. He can spend hours in 
music, and find half a short one too long for 
the desk." 

'*I have books for you, Zia. All the for- 
bidden ones. You wanted them." 

" The poor Papa gives his lascia passare 
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too readily to the Garibaldtntj* said the 
Mastari, smiling. 

" Come now to eat. After we will look for 
the books.*' 

The Marchesa spent the afternoon in rest- 
ing herself, and unpacking the treasures she 
had brought from the outer world into the 
narrow compass of the Papal dominions. 

The next day brought visitors to the 
Palazzo, as its mistress had predicted. The 
Portinari was the first. The Marchesa was 
not in the saloon when he arrived. 

" Principe/' said the lady, *' there has been 
an arrival in the Palazzo since yesterday." 

" It is the Marchesa Agatina.'' 

*' She is here, and will be down soon. I 
told you that it might not come upon you in 
surprise.'' 

" A joyful surprise, is it not ? There is 
surely a year gone since I last saw her." 

" But she is not changed." 

'^Always the same. She cannot value 
fideUty." 

p 5 
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Cesare was quite honest when he talked of 
his affection for the Marchesa in the open 
manner of his race, because he really did care 
for her more than for all the Eoman and 
foreign ladies, who did their best from day to 
day to spoil him utterly ; but this affection 
never prevented him from amusing himself, 
or flirting with the said destroyers of his dis- 
position. He was vain of his uncommon beauty. 
Agatina knew it, and knew about most of 
his proceedings. This was the reason that 
had prevented her caring for the splendid ad- 
mirer, tO' the surprise of her relatives. 

When she came in, looking like a human 
convolvulus in mauve poplin, trimmed with 
the richesti lace, he felt the old pangs of ad- 
miration a$; keen as ever« 

" Ah 1 Principe," she said, " we meet 
again/* 

^^ Eccellenza l I am encbftnted.'' 

'^ Not married' then yet^. afbec all th& good 
advice I gave you T^ 

" So long as your hand wears no ring my 
heart knows no owner.*' 
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** Report says very diflferently, prince ; and 
then I am sorry you will have to wait so 
long* I am in no haste, as I gain nothing 
and lose my freedom. If I were as most of 
GUI* young ladies are I would soon marry/' 
" Better for me if it were so/' 
** Not so ; but let us talk of other things," 
The presence of the Mastari was very little 
restraint to what they had said. Italians 
have to make their love always before a third 
party. So habit makes it come easy, especially 
when the interloper is sympathising and 
Meadly, instead of grim and forbidding. 
" You know all the visitors here/' 
" Many, but not all, Marchesa." 
" The rich ones at least, prince." 
" All foreigners who come here are rich." 
^^ Is there an English lady here who has 
one child ?" 

" Yes, the Sigqora Laurence." 

" It is the oaie. What is she like ?" 

" A white sack of wheat." 

" Do any! people stay at her house ?'* 

** It may be so. I have not seen them^" 
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" The daughter is a pretty lady ?" 

" Assat^ graceful, stmpatica. She seems aa 
unfortunate child, with little happiness or 
pleasure," 

'^ The Portinari can always comfort her." 

" Not more than the Marchesa. I saw the 
Signora on the Pincio last night. There was 
an Englishman with her, young and brown." 

" He is staying at her house. I have heard 
of him." 

'' From whom ?" 

^' I have many English friends in Florence, 
and some spoke of their relations in Rome.*' 

" Is there any news from Florence ? Is the 
Chief quiet or active ?" 

" Quiet at present, but they say Eattazzi is 
busied about him. They are in correspon- 
dence with the Goat* The committee gets 
but little word from the herd. The flock is 
very large, and getting well prepared." 

" I must hear nothing if you Garibaldiana 
are going to talk," remarked the Mastari. 

" You are a lover of the rose, lily and their 
leaves ?" 
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"Yes, and ray husband, but not my father 
and brother." 

" When the herd gathers round the field 
you will have to declare for or against.'* 

" Not until it is inside the fold, carina.^^ 

" Will the Marchesa be at the Veglione next 
Festa f asked the Portinari. 

" Do all the strangers go ?" 

" Most of the ones who are not dSvotes^ for 
it is on the night of their black day.*' 

" People say that all go, if even disguised, 
to hide from each other." 

" It is no doubt true." 

" Will you, then, Zia, let me go ?" 

" Agatina is mistress of what she does. If I 
do not go, the Gerli can take her, and Leo 
be the cavaliereJ^ 

In her heart of hearts the principessa did 
not at all approve of ladies going to the Veg- 
lione, but would not interfere with Agatina *s 
wishes ; firstly, because she thought it would 
be useless ; secondly, she hoped an opportu- 
nity for the Portinari to meet her. 

" What will the Marchesa wear?" asked he. 
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** I have not yet resolved to go, but you 
must think I am greatly emancipated, if you 
seek to know how I will be dressed* Does 
any Roman lady tell her friends what her 
disguise will be ?* 

^^ Cesare forgot, Agatina,'* said the Mastari* 

^^ He is accustomed to be told by these ladies, 
who spoil him, and fancies I am as they are/' 

" Marchesa, you are cruel always." 

'*' A little severity is like a tonic draughty 
prince." 

The handsome Italian was astonished, at 
his intense admiration for a person who always 
snubbed his attempts at love-making, how- 
ever friendly on other topics, forgetting that 
the true philter for quickening such a feeling 
in a man accustomed to success is to be aware 
that £or once he is repulsed with kindness 
and firmness. If Agatina had cared for him^ 
and shown it^ he would have been half cured^ 

^^ The SigDorina Myrtle is again here this 
wintec ?" she asked. 

^^ Again, as usual. She is still to be dia*- 
counted.'/ 
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" The Doria has not proposed." 

*' Nor the Portinari," added the Marchesa. 

" Still less, Marchesa/^ 

" It would be good to have her fortune for 
the lawsuit/' 

** It can proceed now,, under the patronage 
I have found/' 

" Success to it, signor. We will go to the 
Villa often when it becomes yours." 

** Never as its mistress ?" 

" No, Principe, never as its mistress." 

The beautiful descendant of Beatrice took 
his leave, rather irate than sorrowful. ** After 
all, the Marchesa was not so pretty," he 
thought, to himself, " except, indeed, her 
eyes and her hair," going on with the excep- 
tions,, till a casuist would have been inclined 
to believe the woman perfection. By the time 
he had done enumerating Agatina's good 
points, and struggling to discover any serious 
drawbacks^ he. had arrived at another friend's 
house,. w<bei« the warmtL of his reception 
would eompeoAate for the previous, failure. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



NO TBICK OF THE MOON. 

AoATiNA herself was glad when he was gone. 
She admired his exterior^ and liked him for 
liking her ; but could not endure to hear him 
talk about love, it was worse this time than 
ever it seemed before. The fact was, the 
heart of the woman was wool gathering on 
the subject of a night at sea. 

That short transit from Genoa to Leghorn 
had played her the worst trick she remem- 
bered, made her completely restless ; her 
Italian houses, like so many convents ; her 
days rather wearisome, and her nights long. 
An Italian heart goes like the start of a 
rocket, and she was rather afraid that hers 
had shown an inclination to explode The 
worst feature in the case was that the danger- 
ous article was yearning for a spark to set it 
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alight instead of fleeing from the imminent 
peril. 

Any acquaintance, begun as hers was, has 
a romantic tinge about it, especially to one of 
a race whose daughters cannot look straight 
before them, till under the eye of a husband. 

It was an exceeding pleasant adventure 
that journey, and a very nice face that had 
looked down at her tenderly in the moonlight ; 
she wanted to see it again, and, what was 
more to the point, had made up her mind to 
do so. It was a very proud little lady, and 
did not quite like the hankering in her mind 
after this casual acquaintance ; but she waa 
obliged to admit to her confiding and confi- 
dential heart, that such hankering was one of 
the causes of her arrival in Eome ; had made 
her decide to go to the Veglione, Zia willing 
or unwilling; also, at the moment she uttered 
the words, " not resolved " to the Portinari, 
had enteied into the most minute details of 
her costume. 

Certain it was, also, that the Prince Cesare 
should not know a ghost about her dress. 
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She trusted to the general habit of gentleBien 
going in frac to discover her travelling com^ 
panion; and if by any chance he was dis- 
guised) she would only amuse herself iai fancy- 
ing which he could be. 

The first step in the buuness, which she 
deluded herself was only a little divertissement 
to fill up the time, was to see again the Eng- 
lishman, this easiest on the Fincio. 

Thither she would go. 

The grand old coach of the Zia, which 
seldom went to so fiivolous a place as the 
Fincio, was harnessed at her desire, and off 
they drove, the boys and she. 

*' Tell me, Nello," she said, to her cousin^ 
" when you see an English carriage with a 
lady as a white sack of wheat, a gentleman, 
and a pretty girl." 

Nello, delighted with the confidence placed 
in his acuteness, peered here and there in the 
crowd. 

"Agatina,it must be there; is she not fat?'' 

The Marchesa looked ; the lady was all the 
boy described; but the gentleman had no 
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youth nor beauty, unless moonlight had been 
more than usually deceptive. 

" It is the Signora Myrtle, of whom Cesare 
Portinari sees so much*'' 

" Nello, the gentleman is not a papa/' ex- 
plained Agatina. 

The boy set to again with a will ; but his 
cousin managed to do the work first herself. 

Mr. Hammond was leaning on a baroache 
just at the top of the steps down to the Pizza^ 
and she knew him at once. 

She acknowledged that the broad^ frosty 
moon had played her no prank, it was just as 
nice a human being as the one she had thought 
of— nicer if anything— as the sun was making 
molten gold of the chestnut hair and slight 
whiskers. 

Agatina looked next at the lady in the car- 
riage ; it was to her eyes as Cesare had de- 
scribed, but a sac de farine. Yet she did not 
Kke the juvenile cut of the woman, nor her 
. familiar way of chatting with her own travel- 
ling companion ; still less did she like to see 
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the lady move herself further into the car- 
riage, and make room for a person beside her. 

*' She is a bold, forward, foolish woman,*' 
thought the Marchesa, as she beheld Wolfe 
getting up, as if it was his own carriage. 
However, there he was, and the barouche 
driving off. Somehow the sun was unplea- 
sant, and the band discordant; Nello, too, 
would still be officious in looking out for any- 
body answering her description, now that it 
was all done and oven " Santa Madre," and 
there is the splendid head of the Portinari 
peering out for an opening in the carriages. 

" Drive on, coachman, to the Palazzo.'' 

A week is a long time to wade through in 
expectation of a delightful evening ; yet it can 
be filled up ; generally ladies manage to 
occupy each day with its especial bright rib- 
bons for the costume of the crowning seventh. 

Agatina was none of these ; she was in a 
hurry for the Festa, and did not make a secret 
of it to herself; so to pass the time, read copi- 
ously, wrote her diary plentifully, and plotted 
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out little Garibaldian arrangements and mes- 
sages from Florence to Borne, from liberating 
friends in Tuscany, to revolutionary ditto in 
the Eternal City. 

The Marchesa had settled all about her 
dress ; she would not confide the plan of it 
to her cousin, being uncertain of her fidelity ; 
as regards the Portinari, there was no being 
sure that she would not give him a hint, and 
that was the last thing she desired. The 
Veglione was to be otherwise enjoyed than in 
repulsing the attentions of the handsome 
Eoman* 

Agatina had a mission to perform in Home, 
besides those we have understood something 
of. One of her Genoese dependents had been 
at the battle of Custozza, and in his regiment 
had formed the strongest ties of friendship 
with a Eoman refugee. 

The poor Eoman had been mortally wounded 
in that unfortunate fight, and asked of his 
friend, when dying, one last service ; this was, 
to find out in Eome the woman who had 
brought him up, take to her some little money, 
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and last message of earthly lore. The fellow 
soldier had cheerfally undertaken all the ob- 
ligations required of him to comfort the dying 
man, without any immediate prospect of being 
able to fulfil them, as Eome is far distant from 
Genoa, and he saw no hope of ever getting 
there. On coming to his padrone's house, he 
had related the story to old Pietro, who imme- 
diately enlisted the young Marchesa's sympa- 
thies in the matter. 

She readily promised to do the soldier^s 
business on her first visit to Eome, and was 
determined to execute it, if possible, though 
but slender traces of the woman were in her 
hands. 

The only real cue to her discovery was that 
she was deformed, but her name was not that 
the soldier bore, and his friend had forgotten 
it. Notwithstanding the great difficulties be- 
fore her, she set to work busily the day after 
her arrival. 

The first thing necessary was to apply to 
the police authorities, and was one which the 
Marchesa disliked exceedingly, as if it were 
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possible, she would cheerfully have annihilated 
the whol e body of these officials, and thought 
it no sin. 

As it was she found them very civil, when 
properly fee'd ; but there was not much infor- 
mation to be gained in the matter ; there were 
nigh one thousand crippled women in Rome, 
and it woidd be tedious to visit their several 
homes. Two, indeed, had adopted sons ; but 
these were still at home, working for their 
parent's support. 

Agatina did not like the questions that were 
asked her ; but which, if answered, might have 
discovered something more. She could not 
answer that the son was expatriated, and an 
Italian soldier. Oh I dear, no. The merciful 
government of His Eoliness might have visited 
upon the forlorn being the punishment due 
to the foster child. 

Nello was her companion besides the Sig- 
nora Gerli in thes^ visits to the Bureaux, the 
latter only a lay figure, never offering an 
opiqion which her mistress did not give the 
cue to. 
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Nello, himself, was sHarp, and patriotic 
enough to enter into all her feelings ; so she 
talked to him unreservedly. His father*s 
occupation, in working for the Italian nation- 
ality, made him useless. Nevertheless, a boy 
of fifteen was not like a man, and she longed 
for somebody to interest in her proceedings. 
As for old Pietro, he was too old and too 
heavy-headed to do much, though she trotted 
him about pretty freely when any opportunity 
offered. 

In these pursuits and searches the week 
passed over rapidly, and the night of the 
Veglione was close at hand. The carriage 
had been to the Pincio two or three times 
since the first day the Marchesa visited it ; 
but she had not again seen the party she was 
in search of, so knew no one was aware of her 
arrival in Bome. 

This was all the better. Agatina promised 
herself the pleasure of mystifying her English 
acquaintance the more easily, as he could not 
suppose her to be in Bome — that is, if he re- 
membered her at all. This doubt was soon 
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dismissed, being much too disagreeable to 
retain^ Still, an uneasy remembrance of Mrs. 
Laurence's cordiality, now and then, disturbed 
the enjoyment of anticipation the Marchesa 
indulged in. 

It may seem strange that any lady should 
let her mind dwell so much upon a person 
«he had only seen once, and then as merely a 
fellow passenger upon a steamer ; but those 
who know the young lady class in Italy, can 
easily imagine how few opportunities they 
have for making an acquaintance on their 
own hook. All the gentlemen they know are 
chosen by their relatives, and seem, to a mind 
like the Marchesa' s, rather forced upon them, 
and therefore unwelcome. Now the excep- 
tional freedom she enjoyed in being an 
orphan, was, to her love of liberty, an im- 
mense boon ; still Agatina was obliged to 
conform to several of the restrictions imposed 
by Italian etiquette, so the English travel- 
ler had been the first person she had ever 
spoken to who was not guaranteed by her 

VOL. I. G 
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guardians or friends. The acquaintance had 
the exceeding charm of novelty, besides its 
rather romantic aspect, and was, as it were, 
an o&pring of her own free will, whose 
existence had never been confided to any 
one. 

These were the causes which had elevated 
such a casual renccmlre into the prominence it 
occupied in her mind. 
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CHAPTER X. 



FAMILY TBOUBLES. 

The two Englishmen had been making rapid 
progress in their initiation into Boman ways, 
Eoman sights, and Anglo Boman society. 
Several days had passed away in the agree- 
able occupation of finding out all that was 
worthy of the ruined city. 

Mrs. Laurence was indefatigable in taking 
Wolfe about, and if her horses had not much 
to do before his arrival, they had noliiing to 
complain, after his advent, in the way of too 
little. 

She did not like Mr. Herbert much, because 
afraid of him as a man before whom dhe was 
obliged to be a little upon her good behavi- 
our, having, no doubt whatsoever thiit he 
would openly reprove her if he saw anything 
he believed it his duty to notice. Neverthe- 

a 2 
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less, Mrs. Laurence could not help respecting 
the good, earnest disposition of the man, and 
at times acknowledged it. 

Hammond seldom went anywhere without 
his friend, and it was perforce necessary to 
have the one, if she wanted the other, and she 
did always want hinu 

Another reason, too, was the friendship 
already existing between the clergyman and 
her daughter — ^for it took the former oflF her 
hands for the time being, and prevented her 
from interfering with her mother during that 
lady's conversation with the son of her dear 
Augusta, or, as she fondly explained to her- 
self, from remarking that gentleman's flirta- 
tion with herself. 

Miss Laurence would have been an ex- 
ceedingly affectionate and dutiful daughter 
had her mother shewn her a mother's love ; 
but the only mark of motherly notice she ever 
received was the liberty to spend as much 
money as she liked, and marry as soon as she 
could. This desire on Mrs. Laurence's part, 
to get rid of her, had piqued Mary into a half- 
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determination to remain unmarried ; but the 
circumstance which most estranged her from 
Mrs. Laurence, was the fact that the latter 
never missed the opportunity of running down 
her late husband as an old and tiresome per- 
son, not at all worthy of his gushing spouse, 
nor of leaving behind him such a remarkable 
charming relict. This was the great bitter- 
ness in Mary's lot. She loved her father most 
devotedly, and could not help knowing that 
her mother was utterly unworthy of the affec- 
tion he had given her. 

Now that he was dead, to hear him spoken 
of slightingly, if not openly abused, was what 
she could not, and would not bear with 
patience. 

Then Miss Laurence was possessed of a 
sense of the ridiculous, and felt it was absurd 
of her mother to enter into a sort of rivalry 
with her for admiration. If she bought a new 
dress suitable to her age and slight figure, 
Mrs. Laurence would straightway order one 
like it, of costlier materials. If she wore her 
hair in a becoming way, on any special occa-> 
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aion, Mrs. Laurence would order the coiffeur 
to supply the raw material for a like get up* 

If any particularly nice person was pre^ 
sented to Miss Laurence, her mother would 
get introduced, and monopolize the individual 
completely, while if it chanced to be one 
whom she did not wish to have in her train^ 
she would deliver them over to her daughter, 
openly urging them to pay attentions. This 
was one of the hardest of Miss Laurence's^ 
burdens ; it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty she could restrain her anger when any 
uninteresting person, proposing to her on a 
few day's acquaintance, would inform her 
with complete assurance that his suit was 
favoured by her mother, who had given appli- 
cant to understand that she would settle so 
much upon her daughter in case of his suor 
cess. This had often happened; and, finally, 
Mary, in disgust, determined to return tQ 
England and live with her aunt. 

Once, indeed, it had happened that she feU 
particularly unhappy in her home, at a time 
when an offer had thus been made. Thi» 
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time the man, edged on by her mother, was 
above the others ijpL appearance and mind, so 
she began seriously to think of accepting him 
as an escape from her troubles. 

He was an Italian, and Boman Catholic, but 
of good family and liberal views ; besides, she 
knew that he really liked her, and the more she 
saw of him, the more she was taken with his 
cleverness and warmth of heart It was true 
he had only the pittance of an English clerk, 
and the family had the rather formidable 
drawback of madness. Still, it was better 
than home, so the affair progressed, till sud- 
denly her mother, conceiving a sudden parti- 
ality for her proposed son-in-law^ swooped 
down on the young Italian, constantly inter- 
fered between him and Mary, till finally they 
had no opportunity of speaking together 
alone. 

This was a settler to the whole business, 
and it ended like the others, in very thin and 
nauseous smoke. From that day out, Miss 
Laurence had determined to be a dead weight 
upon her mother's hands. 
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This is a tolerably fair synopsis of the pro- 
ceedings of the two seasons .at Eome. 

Towards the end of the first week Mr. 
Hammond had passed in Eome, an excursion 
was arranged into the Campagna. They 
were to drive, the four together, to the Tower 
of St. Cecilia de Medella. 

On getting into the carriage, Mrs. Laurence 
told Wolfe to sit beside her. 

" That is Miss Laurence^s place," he 
answered. 

" Mary and Mr. Herbert can sit in front.'* 

"Any seat is good enough for me,'' re- 
marked Miss Laurence, speaking at her 
mother. 

" I shouldn't think of taking your place. "^ 

" Then you will offend mamma." 

There was a pause at the carriage door^ 
and Herbert said to Mrs. Laurence — 

" The back is for ladies ; we gentlemen sit 
in front, or do not go." 

Mrs. Laurence had to give in, but with bad 
grace, and was not in the best of humours for 
the rest of the way. 
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As for Wolfe, the proprietorship, which his 
hostess claimed in him, amused, while it 
rather annoyed him ; still, he had no one else 
to talk to, as his friend and Miss Laurence 
confided the chief burden of their communi- 
cations to each other. 

When they reached the celebrated tomb, 
they all got out to walk. 

Mrs. Laurence took her daughter aside. 

" I will trouble you, Mary, in future, to 
take the seat I assign to you in my carriage.** 

'* Very well, mamma.'' 

" And not to make remarks to me before 
Mr. Hammond.'' 

" Do you mean, never speak to you at 
all ?" 

" Not unless you can do so with respect." 

** I am so accustomed to be insulted myself, 
mamma, that I am afraid I am picking up bad 
habits." 

'* Don't answer me ; make yourself as 
absurd as you like with your pious chaplain, 
but don't interfere with me." 

G 5 
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^' If I make myself ridiculous, it may be 
also from example.'' 

" Thank you for telling me I am a fooL" 

'^ No, I didn't, mamma ; I don't see any- 
thing ridiculous in my friendship for Mr, 
Herbert." 

*' But you do in mine for Wolfe. 

" Oh I you have got to Christian names 
already I" 

Miss Laurence tried to bottle up the remark, 
but it would come out. 

** You are a very impertinent girL" 

Meanwhile the pious chaplain had spoken 
his mind a little to his friend. 

" It is iniquitous, the want of common 
respect Mrs. Laurence has for her daughter." 

''I am not sticking up for her. Do you 
want to make me argue ?" 

" I should think not ; but why do you en- 
courage her?" 

*^ Who, the mother? She doesn't want any, 
my dear sin" 

" That poor girl is completely sacrificed." 

^^ So she is ; but it is immeasurably pleasant 
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for you to be able to console her while I am 
foisted on the mother." 

^^ But you seem to be amused." 

" So I am, immensely ; and if I did nothing 
but watch you two principient lovers, I 
should be exceedingly bored/' 

The Eeverend Edgar Herbert blushed a 
painful red. 

" My dear Hammond, what are you say- 
ing r 

*' Nothing, only that I would willingly let 
you do my share in being spooned upon, for 
your active part in the other aflfair.'* 

Edgar smiled. 

The ladies having given and received slight 
copies of each other's minds, returned to their 

cavaliers. 

Mrs. Laurence was flushed with her talk — 
it did not become her. 

Mary, though worsted, had a smile about 
the corners of her mouth ; • %he fact was she 
could afford to smile a little to-day, for the 
first time in two years she had found a friend 
who eould (ihocoughly nmdcff^nd her trials, 
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her loneliness^ and her mucli laughed at love 
of religion. The way her mother was inclined 
to sneer at Mr. Herbert^s goodness, and 
straightlacedness, as she was pleased to call 
it, rather recommended him to her than other- 
wise. Then he was an Englishman, and it 
was a relief to have his society after nothing 
but foreigners to talk to. 

All the points on which she doubted, he 
explained so clearly and logically, that she 
felt he had a great and clever mind, untainted 
by bigotry or prejudice ; besides, when un- 
certain in deciding how far to obey her mother, 
he so clearly pointed out how there could be 
no compromise with wrong even in the way 
of duty. 

The reader may perceive from all this that 
Mr. Herbert and Miss Laurence were making 
rapid advances towards a dangerous or very 
promising state of intimacy, as circumstances 
should thwart or favour its development and 
culmination. 

Now, as a general rule, Miss Laurence had 
never liked clergymen much as acquaintances^ 
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they seemed too much removed from daily 
life, too little practised in worldly existence 
to be attractive to a girl, however religious, 
who had seen as much of life as she had. 
But this one was of a different sort from those 
she had known. In everything cheerful, 
companionable, and fond of pure society, he 
was quite as pleasant to talk to as more 
worldly men. Then he was possessed of quite 
as keen a sense of the ridiculous as herself, 
and every whit as much amused at the odd 
traits of character he noticed in his neigh- 
hours. Besides, Edgar had a face in which 
the beauty of intelligence and sweetness 
appeared in perfection, with moreover an 
expression of happiness never to be perceived 
in a thoroughly earth-devoted man ; as a child, 
even his mother was so struck by his disposi- 
tion, that in writing to hex sister she had said, 
*' He seems far too good for us all ; I am afraid 
he will not be left here long." But he had 
grown to be a robust man, though not one 
atom less interesting. 

Such was the material, mental and bodily^ 
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of the friend whom chance had driven in the 
way of the lonely belle of two Roman seasons. 

Mrs. Laurence asked Wolfe to giye her his 
arm, and strolled rather hastily away from 
her daughter towards the other side of the 
tower. 

"Mr. Herbert, I have been very rude to 
mamma/' said Mary, penitently, when they 
were alone. 

" Why, what did you say ?'' 

" Well, you know she attacked me about 
taking the back seat, and I couldn't help 
answering her ; it was very bad, wasn't it ?" 

" I am not so sure of that ; she was cer- 
tainly in the wrong ; did you tell her so T* 

" Much more than that, I am afraid ; I said 
she was ridiculous." 

" That was too strong. 

" But she aggravated me, and waated to 
do so." 

" Then you only gave her gratification by 
being annoyed." 

" Yes, and after all, it was about such a 
trifle,'*' 
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** I don't know that, it would have been 
impossible for Hammond to take your place." 

" He is always polite, but I think would 
have done what mamma wishes, he generally 
does." 

*' She has been very kind to him since his 
arrival — indeed to both of us." 

^^ She is always hospitable, and means to 
be kind, but I don't get on so well with her, 
it must be my temper." 

'^Poor child," said Herbert, '*you bear 
more patiently than most people would ; still, 
it is only what you ought to do." 

Mary rather liked the tenderness with 
which this was said ; he had let it slip, appel- 
lation, sentiment, and all, without being 
aware. 

" You give me credit for being a good deal 
more amiable ^lan I anu Now, I am really 
selfish and indolent." 

" If you are, it is easy to alter all that." 

^^ But there is no object to awaken me to 
anything active." 

^^ Are there not crowds of poor and ignor- 
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ant people here that you could be interested 
inr 

" You forget it is difficult for a girl to visit 
the poor, and then proselytizing is not allowed/' 

" Work for them then, if only a few clothes/' 

^^If it could be managed, I should like 
nothing better/' 

" I am not recommending you to apply all 
your time so, only pointing out that if you 
really wish to be actively employed, it is 
possible anywhere ; but I understand your 
position/' 

** I am certainly sick of the life I lead now, 
and it brings me into constant conflict with 
mamma ; about Sunday parties for instance/' 

" Surely she never forces you to go/' 

" It makes her angry if I don't, I gave in 
and went once to the opera/' 

" That was downright wrong ; your mother 
has not the slightest right to force you to do 
such a thing/' 

" I am right in refusing to do it ?" 

" Perfectly so, one can have no doubt about 
it." 
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" I am glad of that ; you strengthen me ; 
your profession must require the whole 
devotion of a life.'' 

" Of all others it is the one one must like." 

" The work is hard." 

" At times ; you would be surprised if you 
saw some of the people I come into contact 
with. The last half-year I have been chiefly 
among the railway navvies in my parish — 
such great, hulking men, quite Goliaths, and 
lawless, unruly ones, too." 

" I suppose they are often rude." 

Mary was thinking of the Yorkshire story, 
" Here be a parson. Bill I" 

" Sometimes, but very seldom; I like 
them on the whole ; some of them change so 
much, and get quite civilized ; then they are 
as grateful as possible, and affectionate, like 
immense children." 

" Then you must be very glad." 

" They sometimes amuse me very much ; 
the other day at the class, one of them had 
his knife, and would cut and slash the form 
all the time I was reading. I asked him to 
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give it me ; at last he gave it. ' I say, pals/ 
he said, ^ don't Mr. Herbert look rum ^dth 
my knife stickin' out o' his pocket ?' But the 
next night he brought two, and begsgi again 
hacking about. ^ Hand them to me, Crudge,' 
said L * Not for Joe,' answered the giant, 
' One would think I had no pockets o' my 
own/ He didn't bring them s^ain." 

Mary laughed. 

*' We have a sort of concert for the poor 
every Monday evening ; the navvies came in 
crowds, insomuch that I was obliged to sit 
among them to keep order. One evening a 
professional sung, and it all went very well 
during the ballads ; but when it came to an 
Italian song, they became restless ; and at the 
final prolonged shake, rose with one accord, 
jeered, and whistled, till the poor woman was 
obliged to decamp." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A FREiaHT OF FLOTHEBS. 

While Mr. Herbert was ttus interesting Miss 
Laurence in his professional and parochial 
duties, another style of conversation was go- 
ing forward a little farther off on the Cam- 
pagna. 

"Do you think Mr. Herbert likes Mary, 
Mr. Hammond ?" asked Mrs. Laurence, taking 
Wolfe's arm. 

" Very much indeed." 

" But is he seriously thmking of her ?" 

"He hasn't told me so; you see he only 
knows her a week.'' 

" They have seen a good deal of each other ; 
I think she would take him." 

" So do L" 

" I suppose you have told him that she has 
money." 

^^ He would not be influenced by that." 
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" Everybody is, more especially clergy- 



men." 



" I see you don't know my friend, yet.'' 

^^ He seems a good man enough, but I bad 
very diflferent ideas for Mary ; unfortunately 
Mr. Wolsley bas not proposed." 

" I tbougbt be bad, several times/' 

Mrs. Laurence saw sbe was caugbt. 

^^ I tbink be bas, at least Mary said so ; at 
all events, be bas paid ber marked attentions 
tbese two years." 

" If be did, sbe wouldn't bave married 
bim." 

"Well, I bope sbe will accept Mr. Her- 
bert, tbougb I should then be lonely enough." 

" I thought you found ber a tie upon your 
actions." 

" In seeking nearer and dearer ones only." 

The lady looked down, and leant rather 
heavily on Wolfe's arm. 

" How lovely the mountains look over there 
towards Tivoli," he said ; " do you see that 
deep blue cleft ?" 

" I suppose you tbink that no one would 
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marry a woman with a grown up daughter/' 
remarked Mrs, Laurence, not to be swerved 
from the subject. 

" Indeed, I do not ; why shouldn't people 
marry again ?" 

''Well, in some cases they shouldn't per- 
haps ; but that does not apply to me. I feel, 
indeed, as if I had never been married ; my 
husband was so diflferent to myself." 

Wolfe thought of Mary's quiet reproof at 
the dinner table. 

" You see when Mary is married I shall 
have no one at all to care for." 

" What can she be driving at ?" thought 
he. 

" Don't marry an Italian." 

" Oh I no ; the only one I would marry is 
an old friend, or the son of an old friend." 

They had sat down on the remnant of some 
old tomb, bordering the Appian way; and 
Mrs. Laurence looked rather persistently up 
into Wolfe's face. 

The latter whistled internally ; the scene 
was most lovely, the sky a sheet of blue, 
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shading ofiFinto gold near the hills, a few stray 
clouds drifting awaj to the bright horizon. 

*' If it were the Marchesa now/' said Wolfe, 
to himself "or if I were in Edgar's place, 
how jolly it would be; but as it is," and he 
looked at the heavy, unintelligent face and 
figure before him, straining itself into romantic 
and interesting attitudes ; " drilling from 
morning to night would be better than that." 
Nevertheless, it was absolutely necessary to 
say something. 

"I should never think of marrying," he 
said, plumply, " such a poor devil of a 
fellow." 

^^I don't care in the least for money,' 
answered Mrs. Laurence, eagerly. 

" You hardly want it.** 

'* Family is the only thing I wish my hus- 
band to have." 

" Being rather a Kepublican mjrself, I 
think manner and education &r more impor- 
tant." 

" I should not have expected one of your 
family to talk of Eepublicanism." 



91 
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^^To me it is a far more noble form of 
govenmient than monarchy, with aU the 
sycophancy it originates." 

" I won't discuss politics with you," (they 
were &t removed from the subject she had at 
heatrt). '* Then a few years one way or an- 
other cannot matter." 

" No, not if people really like each other," 
answered Wolfe, who looked anxiously for a 
verbal pathway back to politics. 

Mrs. Laurence's countenance lightened con- 
siderably at these words, for it had begun to 
get lengthy, as well as fat. 

She leant on her plump arm, and looked at 
him. 

'* What the deuce k she going to say or do 
next r' said Wolfe, to himself ; " better stop 
her short, however it is to be done." 

''The wind is getting very chilly ; I vote 
we go and look for thte others." 

"^ They are happy enough without us.'* 

And the lady sighed ; the sigh seekned to 
groan out the wish that they were happy with- 
out the others. 
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" The carriage has been standing long 
enough, hasn't it? We ought to go on." 

He got up and stretched himself Mrs. 
Laurence rising. 

^^ I wonder if she is in the habit of amusing 
herself in this sort of way ; she evidently 
likes this kind of thing — after all I don't 
blame her — so do I, only to expect a man of 
twenty-seven to step into a married daughter 
and son-in-law is much more than I could 
have given her credit for. If she had waited 
till I was leaving Rome, it would have been 
pleasanter — easier to get out of the way ; as 
it is, there are four months before us, and I 
have promised to stop here some time. I 
think I must find business in Naples or else- 
where. This is a queer adventure in one 
week. I wonder what the maier would say 
to her dear friend who seems inclined to 
apply for the place of daughter-in-law. I 
think the foreign sort of life makes them larky. 
Perhaps it's the diet; she lives much too 
well." 

These were the gentleman's reflections as 
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he handed Mrs. LaureDce back to her car- 
riage, while she was murmuring to herself^ 
"Has he understood me/' "Has he any 
thought of marrying." "Does he admire 
Mary.'' The last thought made her trip over 
the stones in deep disgust. There was no 
doubt about it. Mrs. Laurence had long made 
up her mind that she would take to her 
capacious chest a new spouse, but had just 
such a gHmmering of common sense as to be 
afraid of accepting an Italian possessed of 
forty or fifty pounds a year. Now that she had 
found such a nice Englishman as poor Wolfe 
to talk to for one whole week, she intended 
to do her little best to retain him for Hfe, that 
is if blandishments and liberal offers could 
clinch it. The four took their places in the 
carriage ia silence, and the sun shone on as 
queer a freight of human schemings as ever 
barouche held. 

A mother plotting to get her daughter and 
self off her hands at one blow ; said daughter 
wondering how her mother could go out of 

VOL. I. H 
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her way to make eyetr at a man, m trhoM 
face was self^yident an expression of deep 
surprise, wldle in his. mind was still the'viTid 
picture of a person seen only once and fleet- 
inglj, yet more durable than the remem- 
brance of any one not bone and flesh o£ his 
bone and flesh. 

After a long silence^ Mrs. Laurence said, 
suddenly— 

^^ Mary, what are you going to wear at the 
VegUone ?' 

^^ I am not going, mamma**' 

*' That you most certainly are.'* 

" Is it not on Sunday night?'* 

Mr. Herbert looked up in blank surprise.. 

^^ We shall not go till nearly midnight.''^ 

^^ I do not think it right to go, if even we 
did not get there idll twelve o'clock/* 

^^ I suppose you think it right to be diso- 
bedient." Mrs. Laurence had not intended 
to broach the subject before her friends in 
case of a scene de families such as she had 
brought on, but her HI humour had wanted a 
vent. 
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"I Leartily suppcwrt your daughter, Mrs. 
Laurence, in hex opinion that it is anything 
but right to go/' 

** I did not ask you, Mr. Herbert, to inter* 
fere." 

Wolfe looked at her — 

** But it is still far worse to try and per- 
asiaide her to do what she knows and you know 
to be wrong." 

"Mr. Hammond, will you allow your 
Mend to speak to me in that way ? I am the 
best judge of what my daughter ought to dow" 

** Mamma, I am very much obliged to Mr. 
Herbert for telling you what he thinks about 
it so plainly." 

'* I don't see any harm in our going,** said 
Wolfe, ** but why should you want Miss Mary 
to go if she doesn't think it right ?*^ 

** Very well ; we can go together, while tke 
saints stay at home to sing psalms together," 
said Mrs. Laurence, with a very nasty attempt 
at a sneer, and a nod of perfect understand- 
ing at Wolfe, who did not at all seem to see it. 

H 2 
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The spring flowers were cropping up abont 
the CSampagna, with their tender tints, and it 
was a most peacefbl evening. The little 
lamVs-fleece clouds sailed over the sky, be- 
yond the city, to the sea, as they drove home- 
wards, but neither of the four minded much 
about the scenery ; each one was buried in 
his or her own thoughts about, or annotations 
on, the conduct of their neighbours. 

As for Mr. Herbert, he was positively 
wrath with Mrs. Laurence, felt the liveliest 
sense of the danger of Miss Mary's position, 
and the heartiest desire to extricate her there- 
from. 

As they clattered through the gates of the 
city wall, Wolfe proposed to go into the im- 
mense ruins of Tiberias Bath — not that he 
was particularly anxious . to inspect them so 
soon again, but the party had got into an un- 
pleasant misunderstanding, and a diversion 
would be reUe£ 

He had begun to be interested in his friend's 
liking for Miss Laurence, and believed that it 
would be the best thing possible for her to get 
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out of the life she was leading by marrying so 
sensible and good a fellow. 

He offered Mrs. Laurence his arm to pull 
her fair-round limbs up the narrow staircase ; 
but she, perhaps to spite Mr. Herbert for his 
interference, walked beside him with her 
daughter. 

"I was very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Hammond, for upholding me in my determi- 
nation not to go." 

" I only stood up for individual liberty in 
the matter. You had better take my arm 
here; the ascent is steep." 

No sooner had Mary accepted than her 
mother came bustling up, leaving Mr Herbert 
to finish his remarks solus. 

Wolfe positively laughed at the heavy 
exertions Mrs. Laurence made to come up to 
them, and did not, of course, relinquish her 
daughter's arm, 

" What a stupendous building it is !" 

" Is it not," said Mrs. Laurence, pantingly 
replying before Mary could answer. 

*"'One would hardly believe in the extent 
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of the ancient civilisation without such me^ 
mentoes as these/' 

^^ I suppose they used to be like our Turkish 
baths ?' 

^^ On a much grander scale. It is well ioit 
the verification of historj that brick and 
mortar are so comparatively indestructible/' 

" Mamma, where is Mr. Herbert?'* asked 
Mary, seeing that he had not come up, and 
that she was to be allowed no share in the 
conversation. 

^^Go and look for him,'' answered her 
parent, spitefully. 

This command was at once obeyed| to 
Wolfe's amusement and pleasure. 

^^ She shan't go back out of it now— -after 
telling me to make Herbert go in — even if I 
have to flirt with her to keep her up to mark. 
Beautiful fidelity I strong witness of mj 
friendship." 

After sauntering over the narrow paths on 
the summit of the moss-covered walls^ where 
various interesting situations were occasioned 
by Mrs. Laurence's alarms at the precipices 
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beneath her feet, requiring very strong male 
aid to extricate her therefix)m, the party 
descended froon the ruins and drove on to- 
wards the Colosseum. 

Ofl getting there, they were beset by the 
nsiftal crowd of beggars : one woman followed 
them rather shyly afar off as they ascended 
to the different tiers of the giant-like stairs of 
the grandest of old theatres — ^fit, indeed, in 
majesty and sombreness for the fearfully real 
tragedies which were enacted within its 
enceinte. 

" Signori," cried the woman, *' one bqfocco 
for the love of the Virgin :" this was in 
Bomaa Italian. 

"Speak to us properly," said Mary, calling 
back to the beggar in English. ' 

*' She won't understand j^u." 

" Arrah ! sure thin, I do,'' answered a rich 
brogue from the mouth of the supposed 
Italian- 
Wolfe and Herbert laughed delightfully at 
the true home ring of the Irish accent. 

" How is it you are here ?'' 
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" Thirty-six years, no less, I am begging in 
it, and sorra a worse trade.'' 

^^ But how did yon get here in the name of 
all that's wonderful ?" 

"Comed over with the Irish Brigade all 
them years ago, and lost my Pat six months 
after we were in it : sure it's an Italian I am 
entirely now." 

All the party conspired to fill her pockets, 
to her no small delight. 

** And you never forget your brogue?" said 
Wolfe. 

"May be not the sound of it, but the 
words slip me sure enough at times.'* 

This incident restored hilarity to the divided 
quartuovj and they proceeded on better terms 
to the top terrace. 

'* After all we have no excitement as strong 
as the ancients indulged in," said Hammond, 
surveying the arena. 

" Well, not quite ; but the Spaniards have 
nearly as great a taste for real spectacles — 
would you like the old gladiators to be resus- 
citated ?" 
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" Well, hardly ; but I should like to see a 
good buU-fight." 

" I am sorry to say I have seen several/' 
answered Edgar. '* In my college vacations I 
travelled with a friend that had been all 
through the Mutiny, who said he never had 
been as much excited as he was in Madrid at 
his first bull-fight/' 

" When we are done up with stupidity we 
had better go there." 

" I long for something new, too," said Mrs. 
Laurence. 

"It is no sight for a woman; indeed, I 
think such a wholesale massacre of defence- 
less beasts is perfectly detestable ; yet at the 
time the reality of the thing interested me 
immensely. Five hours in the circus did not 
seem five minutes from the roar of the first 
bull's exit to the death of the eighth." 

Mrs. Laurence asseverated that she would 
like it of all things. 

" Very possibly ; also a gladiator's fight," 
answered Herbert, who had an exceedingly 

H 5 
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bad opinion of his hostess ; that she was up to 
anything " criminal or awfuL" " Spanish 
ladies, indeed, look on with delight, and 
when a bull kills a man it is stall-fed for 
life/' 

"Was anyone killed when you were 
there?" 

"No; but fearfully injured. The thing 
that disgusted me most was the fate of the 
poor horses — blinded, standing stock still to 
be torn to pieces, and then made to gallop in 
a state of complete dilapidation/' 

The party wandered round the various 
stages of the Colosseum, till the sun had 
plunged down behind the dark serrated line 
of the hills, and a mist was beginning to 
spread like a shapeless ghost of evening over 
the wide Campagna : Boman sun-downs are 
treacherous and chilly. The furs of the 
carriage were necessities on the homeward 
drive. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE VBaLIONE, 



The next day was Sunday— a day expected 
with anxiety in the Mastari Palazzo, where, 
however, its early part was devoted to duties, 
pending the time when evening having shut 
in, the preparations for the ball would occupy 
all thoughts and hands — at least in tha 
Marchesa's apartments. In the Via Santa 
Croce the day was differently passed by the 
different members of the circle of Anglicans 
who dwelt in or frequented Mrs. Laurence's 
house. 

Miss Laurence rose as usual to attend to 
her duties, and it may be said pleasures, for 
they were such to her. Her mother lay in 
bed till a very late hour to reserve all her 
strong physicalities for the evening's dissipa- 
tion; Wohfe, it is true, went to church with 
Herbert, who improved the occasion to try 
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and dissuade him from the opera ball. He 
might as well haye talked to the Pincio EQIL 
Wolfe had made up his mind to go, and go he 
would, though he tried to salve the afiPair over 
to his conscience and clerical mentor, by stating 
that after all it would be Monday morning 
before he got there, and dressing on Sunday 
would not be considered a breach of that day. 

Strange enough to say, the whole service 
of the morning seemed directed to show him 
the fallacies of such arguments: the preacher 
exhorted the flock specially not to consider 
that ^* because they were at Eome they might 
do as the Bomans do.'' 

Arguments and discourses have little eflFect 
upon a mind made up, and Hammond was 
not even shaken for an instant. 

^^ I wonder how many of them I shall see 
there,"he said to himself,ashe looked round the 
congregation. " After all, it is more consistent 
of my fat friend to lie in bed than for those 
who are here to be found where they are par- 
ticularly told not to go '* (of course he did not 
apply to himself this observation). 
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Just at his side, and conspicuous for their 
edifying conduct, were the Myrtle family, 
gorgeous in purple and fine linen. Mr. Myrtle 
was marking each phrase of the speaker with 
notes of admiration, shaken most determinedly 
at every pause with his large head. When 
Wolfe caught sight of the approbation ex- 
pressed by the old gentleman at the denuncia- 
tion of Eoman habits and customs, he was 
wicked enough to say in his heart — 

** I'd bet my life he's going to the Veglione." 

They met Mary Laurence coming out of 
church. She always looked better for what 
is to some folks a weary two hours, so did 
Edgar Herbert, " Upon my word," thought 
Hammond, ** they are cut out for each other, 
and marry they shall, if I have any influence 
over Mrs. Laurence.'' 

Notwithstanding these kind intentions (of 
course unknown), the pair set upon him about 
going in the evening. 

" You are encouraging mamma, Mr, Ham- 
mond, to go to such places." 
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^^Not I, Miss Mary ; she had arranged with 
Mr. Wolsley/' 

^^ Then I suppose she is misleading you, by 
asking you to aceompany her ?" 

^^ Still less, everybody goes on their own 
hook/' 

The day passed in a walk and dinner to 
the expectant worldlings ; for Mrs. Laurence 
saw fit to elevate her body from a recumbent 
attitude, towards four in the afternoon, in time 
to hear the last of the music, and see the last 
of the sun upon the Fincio. 

Miss Laurence stayed at home till the second 
service of the church, and was accompaiiied 
back by her fionci. Both of them having 
dined early, took tea in the drawing-room, 
while the others were at dinner, occupying 
the time singing and playing sacred music, 
notwithstanding their mother's and hostess' 
jeers of the day before. 

It was strange, too, that the trio who had 
been laughing at these proceedings over their 
wine, were enticed by the sweet sounds (£br 
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Mr. Herbert sang like a clerical seraph) to 
go in and lifiten, more or less pleased, while 
the two ^' fanatics," as Mrs. Laurence called 
them, performed till it was time to drees, 
BJammond and Mr. Wolsley even joining in 
at times ; it had a sound of the quiet Sundays 
at home, and of the general rest of the day 
in England. Queer preparation for masks and 
dominos! 

When it came to be ten o'clock, Mrs. 
Laurence asked the gentlemen, who had rather 
neglected her for the music, if they were 
going on with their cheerful hymns for ever, 
as Mr. Wolsley must be dressed before she 
could get ready. 

That gentleman intended going as a female 
in linen and cloth befitting Mrs. Laurence's 
person, and therefore suitable to his propor- 
tions ; for they were pretty much of a thick- 
ness in the way of figure, both about equally 
shapeless and of insignificant stature. So Mrs. 
Laurence took him off to be dressed, Wolfe 
accompanying them, to leave the two musi- 
cians altx&e for awhile. I^ was jtist die kind 
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of fim Mrs. Laurence enjoyed immensely, 
Mr. Wolslej tacked np his trowsers to the 
knees, put on long stockings and dress boots — 
which, however, did not give a female turn to 
his unwieldy foot. Then Mrs. Laurence pro- 
duced some of the mysteries of her toilette, 
bussel, padding, and crinoline ; petticoats of 
all sorts, a handsome dress, finally a wig, 
domino and mask. The lady dresser shook 
her sides with laughter, as she superadded 
each article of feminine get-up to the male 
clothes of her lay figure ; perhaps she would 
not have felt so happy if she had seen how 
exactly the stubby, bursting figure of the 
male lady resembled her own. Wolfe was 
fain to hide bis impressions on the subject, 
but he felt inclined to tell them they looked 
like twin nurses in masquerade. 

Mrs. Laurence was determined to go as 
nothing less sylph-like than a ballet dancer ; 
and even Mr. Wolsley looked aghast when he 
was shown the short fairy like habiliments 
laid out on the couch for his charge to wear« 

As for Wolfe he was going in j^oc, and, 
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nothing else, so, as Mrs. Laurence explained 
it^ he was to be the cavalier, and Mr. 
Wolsley her mamma; the costume of the 
latter having been |^£ully completed, the gen- 
tlemen were dispatched into the drawing- 
room till the fairy should be ready. 

Poor dear Edgar Herbert did not at all 
like to be present at such an exhibition of 
Sunday depravity as a man travestied into a 
woman. But he really had at first thought 
it was the sweet Mary's mamma, till un- 
deceived by the prononci manners of the 
masked lady ; then he administered a slight 
rebuke, and betook himself off, so as not to 
be found consenting to the proceedings by 
his presence. Miss Laurence, too, went to 
bed, notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
gentlemen that she would remain till her 
mother came forth. 

The &.ct was she did not care to see what 
lengths of folly that lady would stretch to, in 
the matter of get-up ; knowing that for days 
the Viennese maid had been at work upon a 
dress only fit for a Paris o^evB, figurante* 
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After an hour's smokiiig in the library, Mr. 
Wolsley apparently enjoying the anomaly of 
a cigar and his costiune together, the attend- 
ants' eyes were opened to a spectacle, absurd 
if not disgusting. A woman of mature years, 
weighing not less than fourteen stone — to 
say nothing of being nearly as broad as she 
was long, — arrayed in a white dress, cut very 
short at both ends, with voluminous skirts 
reaching barely to the knees, pink silk tights 
and blue satin boots with gilt heels, showers 
of &lse curls behind her head, a flaunting 
blue domino thrown jauntily on, and a blue 
silk mask to correspond. When the door 
opened they both forgot themselves and roared. 
The danseuse did not at all seem to see any 
cause for mirth. 

"Don't I do then?" she asked. 

" Marvellously, no one could possibly know 
you. 

"Isn't it a pretty dress?" 

"Eemarkably, and very becoming," said 
Mr. Wolsley, who had presence of mind 
enough to recover himself at once. 
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As for Wolfe, he felt inclined to give up 
going, if he had to hawk about in public such 
an exhibition as that The male woman 
looked a respectable party in comparison with 
the true femalei and he wasglad that Herbert 
had gone home for Mary's sake ; as he vrould 
not have liked that righteous man to be 
offended in the person of his intended mother- 
in-law. 

fiowever, the party were all ready, and the 
carriage at the door, so they were soon dropped 
Bi the Apollo. 

An Italian Veglione is a strange sight. One 
would think almost a. sort of Hades of fools. 
The glare of the lamps, the dust and heat, 
the extraordinary sound of thousands ot 
squeaMng voices in every key of disguising 
shrillness, the absurd masks and more absurd 
gentlemen in /rcu) or evening dress, looHng 
on in open mouthed SbaAissemeuL Wolfe 
felt relieved on amving at the door, for Mrs. 
Laurence was not mobbed as [he expected, 
nor looked]so very remarkable after all ; there 
were thousands of more idiotic costumes than 
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hers, and everybody seemed too busy with 
their own dresses or intrigues to take much 
notice. They had a box of their own to take 
refuge in, on the first tier, with ingress and 
egress by its aperture without going round; 
a slight laugh certainly was raised, as the 
large dansetise skipped up into her box over 
the front like a playful porpoise jumping from 
the sea. Wolfe heard the cachinnation dis- 
tinctly, as he hustled his charge back into the 
box, devoutly wishing that she might be 
kept there till it was over, and took up him- 
self a standing position in the front corner 
where he could survey the crowd. 

The stage and pit were levelled into one 
arena, and shut scenery erected to hide the 
mechanism of the stage. Every variety of 
colour and form was mixed up like the 
patterns and tints in a cashmere shawl— ^ach 
bit the work and taste of a separate individual. 
The whole crowd, like a kaleidoscope of fools, 
or maniacs, mixed here and there with a 
hunchback or nondescript. 

Some of the people, but few indeed, were 
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dressed with elegance and taste — these were 
the refreshing ones for the tired eye to look 
upon. 

One thing struck the Englishman, it was 
the order and apparent propriety that reigned 
throughout the assembly. Some of the people 
were dancing to the lively music of the 
orchestra, others pursuing their own games 
and schemes as fast as they could. In one 
place a mask would touch a taU gentleman 
on the shoulder and then run away through 
the crowd, the man after her in full cry. 

In another spot Wolfe noticed two masks 
who were evidently on the look out for each 
other, yet afraid to speak at once, in case of 
a mistake. At last their uncertainty was 
overcome, and they vanished together arm in 
arm. 

He had not been inspecting the salle long, 
when a trio came in at the door. A stout, 
tall, masked woman, and a smaller ditto, 
prettily dressed, and a gentleman in frac. 
The man was Mr. Myrtle, and Wolfe laughed. 

" I knew it," said he, " and his family also. 
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I wonder they dkl not diagms^ the old maiu 
He is plainly enough visible to the whole 
theatre." 

Directly Mrs. Laurence saw tiiem she 
rejoiced, 

^^ We shall hare some fna with them lyy- 
and-bye/' she said. ^Mr* Hammond, put 
on a black domino^ and we can teaze their 
life out ; but if you are seen with us we* shall 
get into trouble. They would be sure to know 
who we are.' 

Wolfe was in no hurry, and he had no desire 
to take the ballet dancer out into tiie crowd. 

Of course they had changes of disguise in 
the box ; at least difE^ent cloaks and masks. 

^^ Take notice of Mrs. Myrtle's dressy and 
of her daughter's^ so that if the old man 
masks we may know them again." 

^^ The mother has on a green moire, and the 
daughter white and red. We can find them 
if they even change. There, too, is their box/* 
It was almost opposite their own, and wae at 
once spotted, for the family had taken refuge 
therein. 
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AU t}m time Mr. Hammond had noticed 
three figures standing quieidy near the door, 
all in masks. It occnrred to hka that they 
watched Mrs. Lawrence^s box, or the one 
next. Thej had not moyed ednee he came in, 
for he had noticed the pretty costume of one 
figure as he passed. 

It was a butterfly. All the figure covered 
with brown gauze^ <m. which were strung 
beetle's wings and gold stripes. It went all 
over the face, head^ should^s. and body» 
There was no mask, only a pair of marks at 
the eyes, like a butterfly's, and a gold band 
round the neck, waist, and near the feet, 
dividing the body into two portions. Then 
the wings were most beautifully done, as 
large as the figure^ and covered with spangles, 
put on the most transparent gauze. It was 
not the costume for a crowd,, and the butter- 
fly did not seem to eare about moving much 
in the throng, but stood near the door, 
under the aegis^ of two large black figures ; 
evidently a maa and a woman. 
Many people were passing and repassing 
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them, to examine the beautifully painted 
wings, and the brilliant antennse, ornamented 
at the tips with what appeared to be real jewels. 

Every time Wolfe looked towards this 
group he perceived that they were looking at 
him, or his party, or next door, but peering 
round the pillar he saw there was nobody in 
the next box. 

Once, indeed, it appeared that when he was 
looking at the butterfly the wire and jewel- 
tipped antennae on its head nodded towards 
him. 

He thought over all the people he knew in 
Some, and had met in the Santa Croce, but 
noboby answered to that description' except 
the Myrtles, and he had just seen them. It 
was quite beginning to intrigue him, this 
silent group ; and he thought of going out 
by himself to inspect it. At the moment it 
was not to be done, for Mrs. Laurence brought 
a black domino for him to put on. 

**ril give them the slip," thought he, 
'^ there are so many black ones that I can get 
off scot free." 
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In the first twenty yards from their exit, 
he managed to double back on his friends, 
and came towards the butterfly. He was 
surprised to find the group so soon. They 
had evidently followed him. 
** Good evening, butterfly," he said, in French. 
'' Good evening, monsieur," answered a 
veiled voice. 
** Do I know you, beautiful butterfly ?" 
" Yes, monsieur, you know me." 
Wolfe was more puzzled than ever. 
" Is it an English butterfly ?' 
** Ah ! no ; I should never have left the 
chrysalis there." 

" I know it is not French.'' 
** Monsieur is too curious. He must be 
content with these answers." 

Worse and worse. Wolfe didn't know 
an Italian in Eome. One thing was certain, 
he was exceedingly interested in his unknown 
acquaintance. 

" Will you take a turn with me, made- 
moiselle ?" he said. 

VOL. I. I 
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*^ If my gaardians vrill let me ga»'' 

The two black figures nodded assent* 

He was just o£Pering the batterfly his arm, 

when the other was seized by a ballet dancer, 

who gave it a good strong pull. 
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CHAPTEB Xni. 



THE HEAYT BALLEBTITA. 

^'Mb. Hammond, where did 70a get to ? We 
have been looking for you everywhere/' 

"Hang her,'' thought Wolfe. "Have 
you?" said he. "Why did you bustle on 
without me?!^ 

" We wanted to catch the Myrtles before 
thej changed their dress." 

" Bother the Myrtles," thought Wolfo. 

^ Who's that yon were talking ta?" adked 
Mrs. Laurencew 

"A butterfly." 

" I know ; but who is it ? Such a ridiculous 
drees." 

"I call it the prettiest- I have seen," said 
Mr. Wolsley. 

I 2 
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" How did you get to speak to her ?" 

" How do you know it is a she ?" asked 
Mr. Hammond. 

" Must be, unless it's a boy." 

** I thought, as I had lost you, I might as 
well find somebody to dance with, and I like 
pretty insects." 

They were just in time. The family issu- 
ing from their box. Old Myrtle, like Wolfe, 
having covered his face. 

" You must tie your mask tighter, Mr. 
Hammond. I saw your face quite plainly 
with the butterfly. That was the way I found 
you out.'* 

"Nothing so sharp as jealousy,'* thought 
Master Wolfe, with a strong sense of injury 
and disgust. He tied his mask tighter, and 
they began to dog the steps of the guano 
capitalist. 

The latter, perceiving they were followed 
round the room, turned and confronted their 
pursuers. 

Mr. Wolsley was to be spokesman, as more 
unlikely to be recognised. 
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" Are you following us T asked Mrs. Myrtle 
in English. 

" We are, madam/' 

" We don't want you to come after us." 

" I daresay not, Mrs. Myrtle." 

" Ned, they know us," said that lady in 
aflFright." 

" We know you very well indeed," chimed 
in Mrs. Laurence. 

" And who are you ?" rather excitedly de- 
manded the merchant's august spouse. 

" Would you like us to take off our masks ?" 
asked Mr. Wolsley. 

*' Yes, certainly." 

" Then don't you wish you may get it ?" 

Mr. and Mrs. Myrtle began to get angry. 

" Come along, Jane," said the latter to 
her daughter, *' they are only some vulgar 
people." 

^* Stop a bit, Mrs. Myrtle. Don't speak in 
that way. We did not make our money by 
guano." 

'' Ned,'' said his wife," they are about to 
insult us." 
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*** It wasn't guano/' said Mr. Myrtle, ** it 
was Kme." 

^^ That is quite aristocratic/' sniggered Mr. 
Wolsley, from under his female disguise. 

"I wonder where the police are," asked 
the persecuted woman, authoritatively. 

*^ At the door, at the back of the stage, and 
all round the house,** mocked Mrs. Laurence. 

The family, seeing an opening in the crowd, 
made a bob through it, hoping to elude pur- 
suit, but not at all successfiilly, for they soon 
beheld again the three black figures. 

Mrs. Myrtle threatened Ned with an at- 
tack of nerves if he did not manage to get rid 
of them. 

The poor man tried to do as well as he 
could, but it was impossible ; the trio had set 
upon them, and finding they were likely to 
afford sport, determined to enjoy the writh- 
ings of their victims. 

" Go, Ned, and take off that horrid mask ; 
they will respect you if you resume your posi- 
tion," commanded Mrs. Myrtle. 

Accordingly they proceeded towards their 
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box as quickly as could be managed, where 
Mr. Myrtle, divesting himself of his disguise, 
sat down in the front, his cherished masks 
cowering behind. It was of no use; the 
three tormentors were there, just outside the 
box. 

" You look much better now, Mr, Myrtle ; 
the mask did not become you/' 

" Where is the Doria ?" asked Mrs. Lau- 
rence. " Let your daughter unmask her 
pretty face, too ; perhaps he will come and 
look after her." 

Some bystanders were evidently English^ 
for they began to laugh, it being well known 
in the Anglican colony the Herculean efforts 
of the Myrtles to catch the young prince. 

" Mr. Myrtle, your child is being insulted," 
said the indignant mother. 

Her husband was getting purple with rage. 

** You are no woman, sir," said he. 

" Yes we are, and the Doria hasn't pro- 
posed." 

" He has, you lie," shouted Mr. Myrtle ; 
** Jane refused him." 
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A loud laugh from the circle round the box 
added to his ludicrous rage. 

Mrs. Laurence was in her element ; Wolfe, 
too, immensely amused. 

'* No he didn't, though you told him you 
had seven thousand a year, and have really 
only three.'* 

" rU— FU tear your mask ofiF, sir." 

" Oh, no, you mustn't, unless you want to 
go to St. Angelo. What have you done with 
the other four ?" 

*' Where is the consul ? Send for Mr^ 
Severn." 

'' Jane," cried Mrs. Myrtle. 

The people about were listening with bursts 
and jeers. 

*'I think they have had enough; let us 
leave them alone now," pleaded Wolfe. 

**He is positively tearing his hair," said 
Mrs. Laurence, with delight, who would, 
probably, twenty -four hours later, be embrac*' 
ing and dearing her charming friends. 

The unfortunate family had been made a 
very unpleasant example of, getting through 
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it as ludicrously as they well could ; for, at 
the last, Mrs. Myrtle opened her box door, 
and called in the footman, placing him in the 
aperture of the box to protect their retreat to 
the carriage. 

This manoeuvre was received with an out- 
burst of merriment from the masks about, and 
was the more unpleasant, as the Portinari 
stood close by, not even making the slightest 
offer of assistance to the beleaguered garrison. 

The tormentors were just bethinking them- 
selves what mischief next to be up to, when 
the butterfly flitted by. Wolfe felt inclined 
to rush after it, but was impeded by a strong 
arm locked in his. 

" I shall upset her, I know I shall,'' thought 
he, " if she holds on much longer." 

" Wasn't it fine?" the ballerina asked. 

" Yes," said Wolfe, straining his neck like 
a crane's, to catch a glimpse of the large 
wings. What was his disgust to see the 
Portinari in full pursuit after his butter- 
fly? 

I 5 
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** You had better go to the box «ncl rest/' 
he said^ to his stoat oompanion. 

"Eest; lam not a bit tired/' she cheBrfully 

replied. 

" I will take you there, as I want to go for 
a turn." 

" Without me, I suppose, to look after the 
butterfly." 

" What if it should be ?' 

" Oh, nothing ; only you needn't come 
back." 

" Very wdl, if you choose to be offended ; 
certainly not." 

Mrs. Laurence went into her retreat sulkily. 

Wolfe ran joyfully off. 

" Eather too much of a good thing, if I 
can't go about for five minutes together," be 
said, as he flew to look for the chanming in- 
sect. 

It took a long rtime to search the theatre 
through, and he was afraid it had flown to its 
home, among .the flowem. Me w^ givingtup 
in despair, when he caught sight of the two 
black guardians near the door. 
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*^ Their charge must be in the room ; one 
turn more, and I shall find her/' 

He had gone almost round the stage, when 
he saw the bright object of his search in the 
farthest corner of the stage. A tall, hand- 
some man was talking to it, and he did not at 
all relish his beauty; but when getting 
nearer, heard, with satisfaction, the man say 
in Italian — 

" Whj will not the beauty speak ?" 

The insect merely shook its antennsd nega- 
tively ; the butterfly was evidently bored. 

Wolfe advanced to the spot, 

** You >are there," said he, in French ; " I 
have been searching for you every where." 

" I am glad you are come,'' answered at 
once the shrill voice. 

** Signer," said the handsome Italian, 
" you interfere with jne/' 

^' Not so, Portinari," answered the voice in 
the same tone; "the signer does my bid- 
ding." 

After that announcement, the Italian had 
nothing but to yield with a good grace. 
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" Butterfly/' said Wolfe, *^ I rejoice that I 
have found you/' 

" Where is the great ballerina ?" 

** I have escaped from her/' 

" Is it true that you must say escape ?" 

" Is it not always an escape to get rid of a 
bore." 

** You were not bored with her on the 
Pincio, four days ago." 

" Did you see me there ?" 

" Certainly, as I see you now/' 

" Butterfly, you are of the Italian sky. I 
heard you speak to the man we have left." 

" He is as bad to me as your danseuse to 
you ; and would you have it otherwise if I am 
Italian ?" rather kindly said the Papillon. 

" No, the dearest memory I have is of a 
daughter of your race." 

*' Then, perhaps, your heart is not free." 

*' Perhaps not quite in fancy, but it is in 
fact, for the memory is only of a short hour 
or so of moonlight." 

The butterfly's pinions shook rather plain- 
tively. 
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'' One short hour by that delightful light, 
often leaves a long train of sad ones to be 
dreamt away.'' 

" Is it not so ? a few minutes of joy some- 
times count in our lives as a whole epoch of 
eventless years." 

*'And as for the sorrow, it seems to be 
always at hand to fill up the rest." 

" But you canH know anything about sor- 



sow." 



*' Perhaps not actual sorrows, but lonely, 
negative ones, I am intimate with." 

" Who are those standing near the door 
watching you — your father and mother ?' 

*' Oh, no ; they are not alive." 

" They were also Italians." 

" Also Italians ; you have not been in 
Eome long, signor?" 

" Not more than a week." 

" And only in Italy one day more." 

" How do you know that?" 

" It is my secret." 

The butterfly seemed bent upon mystifying 
her cavalier. 
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** Are you always in Rome ?" 

" I live in many parts of Italy, and have 
friends everywhere/' 

** Did you «ver see or hear of a young Mar- 
chesa Castellano?" 

" Castellano ; I know by report the lady 
you speak of. Are you^ then, so interested in 
her r 

The Jtnswer was so natural, that Wolfe, 
thinking it would be poor fun to the 
butterfly to hear all about his adventure on 
the steamboat, changed the subject. 

^ Butterfly, will you dance?*' 

'' It is not possible with my wings ; besides, 
signore do not dance.'' 

This was said with pride, suflficing to show 
Wolfe that she was a lady. He knew it be- 
fore, by instinct. 

^^ I want to hear more about the Marohesa," 
she added. 

" It was only a mame and person I saw 



once." 



^^But we said just now, there are homrs 
which leave a long trace behind." 
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" This will be one of those, fairy. If I never 
can add thereto another to prove to my eyes 
what my heart tells me is true — that the fece 
is lovely under that thick gauze." 

" Some proofc ^re never attainable." 

*' Shall we never meet, then, butterfly, after 
to-night?'' 

'* Who caia say. There are other Veglione 
before Lent." 

** But if you come so disguised, and I never 
see you, how can I know you ?" 

*' Can you not learn to know, and like a 
mind as well, if not better than the face ?" 

^^ It aeems to me that I cannot read aright 
without the feithful lens of the eye, whose 
sparkle only just reaches me." 

"And this Marchesa of only one interview, 
what Jstas become of her ?" 

"Gone wilii tbe evening clouds." 

" Nothing but a memory left ?" 

"Just so. Are you Italian in heart or 
Eoman ?' 

" Both, but jDOt Papal." 

" Then yoaarewith tihemovers of the times?'' 
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" It is dangerous to speak so ; but yet, for 
an Englislinian, you are cautious. I am with 
them heart and soul." 

*' But do you think it will ever be ?'' 

" Look now at what is taking place there 
in the centre of the stage, where the orchestra 
used to sit?" 

They were near the door, and Wolfe looked 
towards the stage. A space had been left va- 
cant by the crowd, either by chance or design. 

A mask, clothed entirely in white, crossed 
from the left band side to the centre of the 
vacant space ; a second figure, dressed like 
Polichinelle, completely in red, advanced 
from the front, and took the white mask by 
the hand, while a third issued from the right, 
clad in green, and joined the others. 

The people in the boxes and great parterre 
gazed for a moment in stupor ; then a great 
cry arose, and a rush of human beings to- 
wards the three figures, who were dancing, 
with arms entwined in each other. 

These were the Italian colours which had 
been thus united — the national emblems, the 
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light of hope, the brightness of freedom — all 
seemed represented. 

Cheer after cheer arose with deafening 
clamour of delight. In the middle of the 
uproar the stage was invaded by the troops of 
his Holiness, the Pontifex Maximus, and the 
three figures torn asunder before the very eyes 
of the excited people. A charge of the masks 
upon the police seemed imminent. 

'* Is it not a sign of the evil present, and of 
the storm which will carry it away in fierce 
eddies?" 

Wolfe thought that if the Romans were 
only thus to be excited without results, a good 
deal would remain of th^ evil. 

Just as the police had succeeded in drag- 
ging the three offending mummers to the 
wings, they managed to break loose and join 
each other once more before the people. It 
seemed like a preconcerted piece of action ; 
the spectators were amazed, but once more 
they were caught and taken back, the crowd 
only finding presence of mind to rush to the 
rescue, when they hS.d been got out of sight 
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through the scenery. The butterfly leant as 
heavily as her arm could lean. 

^^ Will they be rescued, Englishman T she 
asked. 

^^ Not this time I fear,'' answered he, pie'o 
pared for anything himself: ^ 

^^ Then the Almighty alone can cast loose 
their chains once that the white flag lias 
them under watch and ward." 

Fearing the tumult, the black guardians 
had approached their charge. 

" It is time for thesignora to depart," said one. 

** Already ?" she answered. " Then, sigaor, 
we must part." 

If the voice bad not been so skilfully dis- 
guised, Wolfe would have known that one 
word ; as it was, there was not the slightest 
chance of recognising it. 

How near we come at times to what we 
imagine would be happiness ; nay, sometimes 
let it pass even from within our grasp. An 
accident, the falling of a straw, the change of 
a tone alone preventing the discovery of the 
treasure. 
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" May J not hope to see yon again ?'' 

** If I should not be at the next Veglione it 
will be unlikely." 

" And if you come to the next, am I always 
to look for ;a imtterfly ?" 

^^ Y^ya will be told of the change if there is 
one." 

^Howr 

" At your hotel the * Amerique/ " 

More and more puzzling; die butterfly 
seemed to be posted ap in all Mr. Hammond's 
proceedings. 

" And if you are not there ?" 

" Then look at the second chair from the 
altar — front row— right hand of the side 
chapel, St. Peter's ; Matins, Sunday week 
next ] uddh.^* 

The two guardians swallowed up the beau* 
tiful Papilloo, as if they had been monster 
spiders, bent on bearing it to their fatal par- 
lour. Wolfe looked after the vanishing 
wings with wistful gaze and restless heart. 

**Dear me," said he, "the second ache 
since I left home, and this for a face I have 
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not seen. Verily their ways and their cus- 
toms are dangerous to man's peace." 

" Wolfe/' said a tender and oily voice in 
his ear. 

There was no need to look ; an arm was laid 
upon his; it was the strong lever o£ the danseicse. 

" You are not offended with me ?" 

" I certainly did not understand your re- 
mark." 

^^ It was all the fault of that wretched but- 
terfly." 

** I don't see that." 

" Do you know who she is ?" 

'' No." 

" Then it is all right, you won't find her 
again." 

Wolfe inwardly smiled at the relief of the 
tone of voice in the last words. 

" Come home and have some supper^ 
Wolfe," said the ballerina, drawing him away. 
** Mr. Wolsley is waiting." 

" Wolfe, indeed," thought the gentleman. 
^^ I should think she had been having some 
already." 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



mart's trials. 



The few next days passed eventlessly by, or 
at least as eventlessly as days can pass to 
visitors in Rome. At the season of approacli- 
ing Carnival, Mr. Hammond had seen fit to 
abstain from visiting Mrs. Laurence for a day 
or two, as even making all due allowances for 
the privileges of the class, she was coming 
on rather too fast. His christian name, so 
tenderly said, had given him an upset, from 
which it required, at least, twenty-four hours 
to recover. During that period the sparks 
from the half-hidden eyes of the butterfly 
might have time to be quenched into dull and 
dead ashes. 

The Myrtles had remained within doors for 
two or three days after their exposS at the 
ball, to the intense amusement of all those 
friends who had caught up with avidity the 
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Story, and repeated it far and wide with addi- 
tions and variations, according to the retailer's 
taste and capacitor. 

In fact before they re-appeared in society, 
it was firmly beliavod tbat tkey had not only 
been insulted in the manner described, but 
that Mr. Myrtle's wife and footman had aln 
tacked their tormentors with, intent to do them 
grievous bodily hurt, and had therefore been 
taken up and lodged, in Sti Angelo, in so much 
that the sweet heiress had been left stranded 
alone in the ball-room^, with no one to take 
care of her but the Portinari, who had taken 
her, and the malicious ones added ^^ not to.hes 
home but his." Of course their misfortunes 
were partially ascribed to the dreadful hypo- 
crisy of the family in attending diviner service 
with such solemn countenance^^ and appraving 
gestures ; than marching off and doing juat 
the very thing they " didrft ought to." Fots 
getting that they betrayed their, own presence 
equally, by the desire to verify the scandal 
with the force of an eye witness. 

Mrs. Laurence had avenged Wol£&'s njegleet 
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of herself by telling the servant to say that 
neither her daughter nor self were at home to 
Mr, Herbert, when he called. At first the 

♦ 

Eeverend Edgar was rather sorely depressed 
at this prevention of his visits, and Wolfe was 
quite moved at seeing the lonelj^ way in which 
he betook himself with a book to read upon 
the Pincio. 

However, on the second morning Mr. Her- 
bert returned from his solitary excursion 
quite as cheerfully serene as usual. The fact 
was, he had met Marj and her maid, and at 
the request of that damsel, had walked out 
with her to the Borgkese to pluck violets. Of 
the pleasant excursion he did not say one 
word to his friend, who believed that his 
natural equanimity arose from the inward 
peace of a belief that every thing that hap- 
pens is for the best. Now Herbert's only 
motive in not telfitig Wolfe was occasioned 
by Miss Lauranee's wish that it should not 
be known to any one, and this he had inter- 
preted' strictly. 

If the Englishman had done as: he liked he 
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would certainly have told his friend of the 
delightful walk — ^how lovely the gardens, of 
the young violets in profusion ; while the Ilex 
avenues were still clothed with their almost 
black leaves, and under them the fresh grass, 
as bright as spring sun and moisture could 
make it, showed a charming contrast. He 
would have told all this, but I doubt if he 
would have said how he and Mary had seated 
themselves on the side of the fountain in the 
centre of the radiating avenues, and promised 
to travel with each other during life's journey 
on the best road towards the resting place, 
aiding each other to help the poorer and foot- 
sore pedestrians forward up the narrow pass 
to the Eternal shelter. 

Mary had told him all her heart — how her 
mother had pressed her to marry over and 
over again, heedless of the character of the 
man whose cause she advocated. Therefore 
she believed herself right in giving her faith 
to Mr, Herbert without first asking her con- 
sent; besides Mrs. Laurence had purposely 
thrown them together as much as she possibly 
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could, only drawing back to wreak upon 
them the anger she felt with Wolfe. 

It may be easily imagined that the young 
clergyman's face beamed with two-fold hap- 
piness on his return home from that morn- 
ing's walk. 

It was a very short acquaintance which had 
led CO such important results, but Mr. Her- 
bert had had unusual opportunities of finding 
out the sort of girl he was about to take into 
orders as it were, and she liked the prospect far 
better than a life of luxury and society. She 
had told him that a quiet country existence of 
usefulness was more suited to her than the 
false excitement of much society. And it 
was not as if she were an inexperienced girl ; 
on the contrary, she had lived the life of a 
woman of the world since her father's death, 
when she was fifteen years old, had learned 
long ago that the beauty of the world's crown 
of success does not compensate for its weary- 
ing weight, nor is sufficient to satisfy an 
earnest heart and thinking mind. 

VOL. I. £ 
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Her mother's example, toe, had been use* 
fbl ; she did not wish to become in middle 
age another edition of Mrs. Laurence. 

Wolfe, knowing nothing of these proceed- 
ings, compassionated Herbert's exclosion 
from the " Santa Croce," and determined to 
see him reinstated in favour before the daj 
was out. He himself was anxiously looking 
forward to the next Veglione, and the Sunday 
at church, for a renewing or clearing up of 
his pleasant adventare. Yet the Marchesa 
had still the upper place in his heart, being 
honoured as the first episode of romance in 
his practical life. 

It was necessary for Herbert's sake, and 
also for Miss Laurence's, to propitiate his 
gushing admirer, so he must call upon her, 
trusting to the moment for an excuse for his 
absence. She was at home and received him* 
The Portinari was there also, and after shak- 
ing hands, she began a series of endeavours 
to show herself off with that handsome de- 
scendant of the Latins. 

The prince was not too civil to the £^g- 
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lishman. Ho reswted his captfOre of tb^ 
butterfly, and listened to his hostess's rather 
absurd French without much atteutlou. 

" You have not met my dear friend before, 
Mr. Hammond," she said. 

They bowed to each other. 

'* He is, indeed, the kindest of my EomaK 
isavaliers/' 

" How is your friend to^y r 

" Very well, thanks ; you have not Been him 
lately r 

" No, indeed you both deserted us^'* 

*' I was rather occupied with letters and 
upme visits I had to pay, but I think Mr. 
Herbert said he ioalled»" 

" Periiaps so ; I was not at home. Have 
you se^en itbe Myrtles, priuiie., since their 
Veglione ?" 

" It was very binffo — tb^t affair." 

" Have you any idea who the people were ?" 

" Some Bay It was the 8ig»ora Laurence 
and her friends.** 

" How very ludiwious* I lavBt call on 

» 2 . 
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them to-morrow. If they think that of me I 
should be grieved/' 

" Mr. Hammond was there ; he will bear 
witness to my innocence of the whole transac- 
tion." 

Wolfe did not utter* Soon after the Italian 
went away. 

**Now, Mr. Hammond, what have you 
kept away from me for all these wretched 
long days ?" 

" I don't know exactly ; I thought you were 
pretty well occupied.'' 

'' With whom ?" 

" The Portinari, perhaps, or the gentleman 
who was with you on the Pincio." 

Mrs. Laurence rejoiced. He was jealous. 

'' Did it annoy you to think so ?" she 
asked. 

"Not in the least. Where's Miss Lau- 
rence ?" 

" Oat somewhere for a walk," she answered, 
impatiently, 

'* Why did you not receive Herbert, or let 
Mary see him?" 
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" Because I did not choose/' 

" I hope after what you made me tell him 
that you don't intend to make a fool of me ?" 

** I have him/' thought the lady. 

" Well, you see, Mary has known him so 
short a time, that I cannot press the match 
upon her/^ 

'^ I don't think she wants it ; besides, you 
have done it before." 

" She has told you that, has she ?" 

" I did not say so ; of course you have a 
right to do as you like, but let us understand 
each other. Do you not like the idea of Mr. 
Herbert ?" 

** He is a very nice person, and all that, but 
it depends on circumstances." 

" You should have said so before. All I 
say is, she would be a lucky girl to get him, 
and if you interfere to prevent it, you cannot 
be surprised if I resent your having made use 
of me to encourage him." 

*' You go too fast ; I am always glad to see 
your friend with you, but really after the 
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Veglione, I thought neither of yoa valaed our 
friendship at all." 

^^ It is an understood thing now that you 
approve of Mr. Herbert in case he proposes ?" 

" Certainly j if you wish me to say so I 
Will." 

Wolfe felt the positive danger he was in. 

^^ It is not what I think ; you know that 
well enough, as my honour is concerned, if 
Herbert really cares for the girl ; but whether 
you mean to contradict by your actions what 
you have told me you desired — " 

^^ I abide by what I said at first then ; I 
shall welcome Mr. Herbert into the family." 

^ If so, it is all right, as I hope he has made 
up his mind about Mary." 

" 1 forgot to tell you, Mr. Hammond, you 
were nearly made a fool of on Sunday night.* ' 

** How 80 r 

** By that beautiful butterfly. The Portinari 
has just told me that it is an tntngtuinte who 
goes about to pick up acquaintances and get 
money out of them." 
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" It IS very strange, then, that your friend 
seemed so anxious to become a victim/' 

" Well, you know, I only warn you, as you 
are a stranger to Borne and its dangerous 
ways." 

"Very kind of you." 

" I know by the costume there was some- 
thing wrong with the creature." 

" Did you, indeed ; how so ?'' he thought 
of her own, its ludicrous tightness, and the 
gigantic absurdity of the fairy* 

"Its peculiarity and flashiness," she an- 
swered. 

" I thought yours bright enough,'' he said. 

" I hope I have more taste than to go as an 
insect, with wings, too." 

Oh I ye ostriches of society, your heads and 
brains may be buried safely in the sand, but 
how ridiculously visible are your hulking 
follies to all the pursuers after common sense 
upon the plain of life. 

" Better for her to have gone as an ele- 
phant, or even a gigantic flea, than parade 
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her vast proportions in the gaise of an ethereal 
being/' thought he, but said, " All ladies are 
severe upon each other." 

" Ladies, indeed. One can be severe upon 
such people as your butterfly without much 
rancour." 

Wolfe was beginning to get annoyed at all 
this. 

" That's enough about my butterfly, as you 
call it, though I do not see the reason for the 
possessive pronoun." 

*' I should be glad if that were the case. 
At all events, I shall expect you to dinner to- 
night. Bring Mr. Herbert with you ; Mary 
will be looking out for him." 

The Englishman went away, feeling that 
the difficulties were smoothed for them, and 
himself not in any very great scrape as yet. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FOUND AT ST. PETER's. 



When he got back to the hotel, he ran into 
Edgar's room. 

'' Good news ; we dine there to-night/' 

Herbert looked up quietly. 

*^ Does Mrs. Laurence really invite me to 
go ? because I would quite as soon remain at 
home." 

'^ Well, you are an extraordinary fellow ; 
have you already given Miss Mary up ?" 

" Miss Laurence and her mother are very 
different people." 

'*But you can't separate mother and 
daughter." 

" I don't see that at all ; they have chosen 
separate ways in life, and have their different 
friends." 

^^ Then you mean as Miss Laurence has 

E 5 
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taken the better road and her mother the 
worse you wish to stick to the former, and 

don't care particularly for the latter ?" 
" Certainly not for her approbation.*' 
*^ It is better to have her for a friend, though 
you seem to have made yourself pretty inde- 
pendent of her." 

^^ In some things, perhaps ; but I should not 
like to feel her friendship indispensable.'' 

"I'm sorry I didn't know that before, as I 
should have kept myself clear of the estab- 
lishment." 

" My dear Wolfe," said Herbert, anxiously, 
*' do keep clear of it ; if I thought you went 
there on my account it would be a great sor- 
row to me. Mrs. Laurence is a very danger- 
ous woman ; it will do you no good to be 
talked about with her." 

" I should think uQt ; but you are coming 
to dine to-night?" 

" If you have accepted for me, I must." 
" Monday is the first day of the Carnival. 
I am going again to the Veglione." 
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" I wish you wouldn't be so easily led to 
do things of that kind." 

" I am not easily led; I wish to go mysel£ 
A hopeless sinner ain't I ? But don't men- 
tion it to Mrs. Laurence. I have no notion 
of taking charge of her again — probably this 
time in the guise of a celestial seraph." 

" She is a most peculiar woman." 

^* And not a very pattern mamma-in-law." 

Herbert smiled placidly ; he was thinking 
that with so good a wife it little mattered 
what sort of woman her mother was. Mary 
would never have anything to do with her 
proceedings ; yet he was anxious about the 
present, not liking to marry her without her 
mother's consent, unless it was plainly his 
duty to do it. 

" What would you say to me for a father- 
in-law," said Wolfe, for the fun of it? 

Herbert neai'ly jumped from his chair to 
the table. 

"Tou cannot seriously be contemplating 
such an iniquitous absurdity, to throw away 
your life in that manner.'' 
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** It may be destiny." 

" Destiny ! fiddlestick^" answered the rever- 
end gentleman, almost angrily; ^^a man's 
destiny is in his own hands." 

" Some people say it isn't." 

^^ Only those who are too lazy and too stupid 
to map out one for themselves. You would 
be the most miserable man alive. Tell me 
truly ; are you in any way thinking of it?" 

" Perhaps not myself, but others may be 
for me." 

^^ As to Mrs. Laurence, I have seen that all 
along, and poor Mary has too." 

" Poor Mary, I suppose, thinks I have been 
making love to her mother ?" 

" No ; but I'm afraid you have given her 
some sort of encouragement." 

" Nothing of the kind, I tell you ; besides 
I am occupied with ideas of my own, though 
indeed they are most chimerical.'' 

" In the meantime do you suppose that in 
a place like this you are not talked about ? 
Why the very fact of your always being at 
Mrs. Laurence's, and out driving alone with 
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her, is enough to set all the idle talkers busy 
with your name." 

" As far as the talking goes, I don't care 
about that ; but, indeed, it is unpleasant to be 
mixed up with anyone like Mrs. Laurence. 
If you marry Mary, I give you one bit of 
advice; keep her as much away from her 
mother as you can." 

"You don't know anything very serious 
against her character besides her careless 
folly ?' 

" Oh I no ; but mind what I say — the less 
she sees of her the better.'' 

" Mrs. Laurence will mostly live abroad, as 
I should think that English habits would be 
B restraint upon her; and if such a thing 
took place Mary would be always in England." 

" Are you going to speak out to-night?" 

"No; rather soon." 

" Perhaps it would be better to take Mrs. 
Laurence while she is in the humour; she has 
promised to behave herself." 

" Wolfe, Wolfe, I am afraid you are en- 
tangling yourself.'* 
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^^ I must carry on a little, so as not to be 
worried to death with the spectacle of your 
happiness." 

*' Does that affect you ? If you liked Mary 
why did you not say so ? I could have gone 
away at once. Even now, if—" 

^' Yon dear old man, I don't know what it 
is makes you so good. Do you think I would 
interfere with you ? Besides I don't care for 
your Mary, except as the future wife of my 
dearest friend. I only said it in fun." 

The dinner that evening, though not a re- 
past of herbs, was flavoured with love to three 
out of its four component parts, the fourth 
being the only one to whom it tasted almost 
as the stalled ox — if not on account of hatred 
at least of disgust — as Mrs. Laurence called 
him " Dear " twice during one short hour, 
and pressed his hand under cover of the 
stand of flowers, and the pre-occupaiion of the 
others. 

Wolfe made an excuse to retire early in 
order to get to the Veglione of the Saturday 
night, the Carnival beginning on the fi)llow« 
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ing Monday, and flew oflF to the opera ball 
at the " Argentina," though he had received 
no notice of the costume to be worn hy the 
butterfly, as that seductive insect had pro- 
mised. Still he hoped to find her out. 

It was just as well to have stayed at home^ 
for he lost his time, patience, and temper 
completely during the long three hours' search 
in which he was engaged. Every impertinent 
mask that touched his arm made his heart 
jump with hope, and go back to its place with 
disgust when he felt assured it was not the 
one he wanted. There is nothing so sicken- 
ing as to be wrought up to a white heat of 
expectation, and then to have a long and 
vexatious process of gradual cooling down. 
Nothing so disheartening as spearing and 
trotting about hopefully for a person who 
has not an idea of coming, yet who is never 
given up till the body and mind are almost 
worn dry with looking. Any certainty, told 
however abruptly, is £ar better than the lin- 
gering torture of a slow tidal sort of convic- 
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tion that the event we had set our heart upon 
is not going to happen. 

Wolfe retired to bed very much disgusted 
indeed, for in a dim sort of waj he was be- 
ginning to connect his friend the butterfly 
with a sadder looking figure he had met be- 
fore. 

His comfort was not increased bj hearing 
the very cheerful voice of a man, entirely at 
peace with heaven and earth, bidding him 
" Good-night '* as he stepped into bed. 

**Ahl" thought he, *' religion is the true 
comforter." 

The aext day Herbert was grieved at seeing 
no preparation on the part of his friend to go 
to church ; he was only beginning to dress at 
eleven o'clock. 

** Another Sunday, Hammond, and you are 
not coming ?" 

*'No; it is all very well for you to go 
where you can be devotional and happy at 
the same time, for is not your love there also; 
Fm going to look for my Mary at St. Peter's." 
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He felt sorry when it was said ; he knew 
very well that if it was to lose his love for 
ever Herbert would still have gone, and the 
quiet way he departed without an answer 
smote his conscience. 

** He's a good un, is he," misquoted Wolfe 
the poet Laureate, as he jumped into the 
jiMre for St. Peter*s, occupying the distance 
to that cathedral by repeating, ** Second chair 
from the altar, front row, side chapel, St. 
Peter's. If she isn't there I shall expire." 

Then suddenly it occurred to him what sort 
of a person he should behold. 

** What if a sour face be there? It couldn't 
be the butterfly. What if it is—" 

Mass was being said in the side chapel. 
The queer shrill voices of his holiness' male 
soprani were grating round the aisles rather 
inharmoniously when he arrived, and there 
was a great crowd in the sanctuary. Push- 
ing bravely through he looked at once to his 
right hand side. Facing the altar a bent old 
woman occupied the second chair of the front 
row. 
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The mercurj in Mr. Hammond's heart at 
once sank to zero; the chanting became 
horrible, the rolling of the organ like the 
groans of eternal torment. He was in a very 
ill hnmour, but stood still in his place, woq- 
dering why the priest went on with his fanc- 
tions when his pulse had come to a sadden 
stand-still. However, the disarrangement of 
the Englishman's plans did not at all affect 
the procedure of the Italian worship. 

Wolfe was fain to hear the Latin prajert 
nasally chanted, the music acutely sung, and 
to smell the clouds of incense in silence, just 
as if he had been gazing at the ideal face of 
the butterfly. There was no particular reason 
for going away, so he remained till the close. 

Just before the Benediction, on looking 
round the chapel at the people, his eyes fell 
upon a face he had seen before. It was a tall 
woman, with large and bony aspect ; face 
steady, respectable, and vapid. He could 
not think where he had seen it, and looked 
for some seconds, while wondering who it 
could be. Suddenly his view of her included 
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another head, upon the next chair, which he 
knew well : so well, indeed, that all the blood 
in his body seemed to fly into his face. The 
long-shaped eyes were turned away, and he 
saw by daylight a profile he had last noticed 
by the light of the Genoese moon. It was 
the Marchesa. At that moment they all 
knelt down, and Wolfe with them, for very 
joy and thankfulness, for the floodgates of 
love had opened, and his heart was full, but 
not before he had seen that the seat she had 
occupied was the second chair of the front 
row, on the right hand side of the altar, though 
on his own left. 

The interest taken by him in the butterfly 
was an interest of the dearer mernory of the 
steamboat, and both united were about to 
form one very concentrated passion. 

Poor Wolfe I it was very little knowledge 
to go upon, still less encouragement ; but as 
useless to think of all that in your present 
state as to bring argument before a man in a 
towering rage. As it was all he thought of 
was that the Marchesa and butterflv were one 
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and the same ; that the latter had looked for 
hun, and for him alone, at the Yeglione, even 
leaving and snubbing the handsomest man in 
Some for his sake. 

The Latin blessing of the priest was heeded 
and accepted as a good omen, and he rose to 
his feet a person sadly in love. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



KNOWN AT LAST. 

All people make fools of themselves at one 
time or other of their lives, if not about a man 
or a woman, about a preacher or a doctor, or 
a musician, or a poetess, each one according 
to their several hobbies, about human beings 
or talents. 

When the people were all streaming out 
into the great world of a cathedral, Wolfe 
placed himself at the entrance of the gate. 
At last the Marchesa approached under 
Mademoiselle Gerli's wing. She did not look 
at him in passing, so nothing was left but to 
follow. She did not go towards the door, but 
to the other end. He slackened his pace to 
meet them face to face, when they turned. It 
would be easier to accost her so. 

Three minutes more and they would turn. 
Not a bit of it. They stood stock still before 
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one of the great mosaics till he was level with 
them. So it must be now or never, or he 
would have the abearance of following 
them. 

^^ May I claim acqnaimtanoeship with the 
signora ?" he said. 

He could only see the profib, but .tho\;^ht 
it smiled before turning round. 

^^ Old or new acquaintanoesbip," .answered a 
liquid voice. 

^^The privilege of old, the freshiieas of 
new." 

'* IS^Iademoiselle Gerli/' said the Marchesa, 
^^ this is the English gentleman you know o£" 

The complacent chaperone bowed vaguely, 
knowing it was one of those acts of her mis- 
tress which she must condone ajt OAce, wi^tb- 
out entirely approving. 

^' I am so content to have the pleafiHaxe ^f 
once more speaking to you." 

" It is a phrajse of politeness." 

" A good deal more than that," anawered 
Wolfe, warmly, " and I thought all aiong it 
was you at the — " 
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^^ Htish, aignor ; if Italian ladies go to the 
Veglione they do not and cannot acknowledge 
it ; so you will kindly forget that you have 
seen me since Leghorn." 

" I cannot forget it, if even I seem as you 
wish." 

" The seeming is enough. Have you fol- 
lowed am advice you received, to pay heed to 
the people here?" 

** As much as I could, living as T do." 

** Tour life is very gay then ?" 

** Not very ; on the contrary, beyond the 
novelty of the country, monotonous enough ; 
but I know no Italians." 

*' And cannot even gain the knowledge of 
the people, of the canaglia^ the lower classeB." 

*' Those about me at the hotel are more 
foreigners than Komans, and not of an in- 
teresting class.'^ 

"It is true; butt perhaps you may have 
more opportunity hereafter. You see I am 
as devoted a Garibaldian as ever." 

" That is right ; your country and her 
people are a^ desur as ever." 
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** It is the chief part I have of religion to 
love my neighbour, and I translate it, first 
love the oppressed, especially of one's own 
race.'* 

^^ And the poor and troubled ; it is the best 
faith." 

" Long ago I have given up doctrines and 
sects. They are all so many committees of 
strife among the people of the world." 
" It seems true at times." 
"I would have been a Protestant, Greek 
Catholic, or Lutheran, sooner than belong 
spiritually to, and be under the tyranny 
which these of my people are/' 

**Did you hear what became of those 
Italians who united their colours ?" 

" No, but know they are at the bottom of 
St. Angelo. Then when I came to find out 
how all are divided (meaning well) on the 
same subject, as trans-substantiation with us, 
con-substantiation with the Lutherans, no 
substantiation with you, I said all these things 
are men's doings and sayings. I can under- 
stand to live weU and kindly, and to revere 
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the God of the stars, the sky, the fields, and 
the flowers, and am content." 

" You have said in so many words what I 
have often felt, Marchesa, yet could not ac- 
knowledge at home, for it would be thought 
rationalistic." 

"Is it not better to be rationalistic than 
irrational ?" 

" I am grateful that I am free to think and 
say as I like in my own home." 

** Mademoiselle, they say with us that the 
children of Italy, at least the women, care but 
little for the mind and intellect, but I wish our 
mothers and sisters thought more as you think." 

Indeed Wolfe could have listened to the 
earnest little woman for ever, and her theology, 
practical and simple, was, to his mind, the 
most noble, to say nothing of the collateral 
attractiveness a beautiful face gave it. 

**I am different from my sister Italians, 
signer, and a monument of broken customs 
to some of them ; but I have my purpose in 
life, and intend to pursue it." 

VOL. I. L 
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^^ I suppose a poor EngGshmon could not 
help you in it ?" said Wolfe, earnestly, almost 
choking at the import of his words when they 
had become irrevocable. The heat visible in 
his face had partially extended to the darker 
one beneath him, and she answered — 

"Why not? Every one can help his 
neighbour in some one way or another. The 
Marchesa Castellano thanks Mr. Hammond 
for the grace of his offer." 

Wolfe felt at once that she at all events 
liked him ; the delicate way in which she 
had told him that she knew his name — he was 
already beginning to ascend rapidly towards 
that seventh Elysium, supposed to be realised 
by happy lovers, 

'' But if you would show me any way of 
co-operating with you in any of your patriotic 
schemes it would be such real pleasure." 

*' I believe it ; even if there were danger.*' 

And she looked approvingly at him. 

'* It would be still greater then ; besides an 
Englishman cannot get into very much*" 
this with true insular dignity. 
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^* I bave nothing Y&ry serious on hand now^ 
only to find out a poor old woman* Tou caHf 
help me in that if you like." 

" Most willingly ; but what is the diffi-' 
culty?*' 

" That there is no trace of hemame, hou^e^ 
or relationship ; only that the Almighty has 
laid his hand very heavily npon her, and 
given to her only the mockery of a human 
form." 

"A hunchback r 

His mind went back at once to the lonely 
figure, praying afar off on the threshhold 
but two or three Sundays since. 

^ It is not muck to go upon, for there are 
nigh one thousand hete ; but findl her out I 
wilL She is the most desolate of unfortanates^ 
and you know it is my religion.'' 

** I may be able to heip yon ; it will seem 
to you absurd, but do you know I think I have 
seen the very person you look for." 

*' Where? and how?" 

" In this very cathedral, only two Sundays 

L 2 
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since, the very first day I entered it. The 
only person I noticed was such a woman as 
you describe, whose face and figure were but 
the mockery of a human being, yet such a 
sad pitiable spectacle that I could not get her 
out of my head for days after." 

" Where was she ? Did you speak to her?' 

^^ No ; she was near the ^ Acqua Santa.' I 
think it was the contrast between the gor- 
geousness of the cathedral and the misery of 
its penitent, besides a memory of what you 
said to me, which affected me so much/' 

" How good you are," said the Marchesa, 
unaffectedly, while the soft tear drops 
gathered in her eyes. *' Do you know you 
are very different from the men of my country* 
I am more content than I believed it possible 
to meet you and know you again." 

A choking came to Wofe's throat, and I am 
not sure that a watery lustre did not also 
draw the shaft of sunlight from the window 
towards his eye. He had never known the 
pleasure of praise like that before, and it was 
very great* 
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" Do you not wonder at my fancy that it 
was she/' 

" It is ; I am sure it must be. Find her 
again for me, and I will be grateful." 

" She may never come back/' 

"She will; perhaps is there now; let us 
come at once.'* 

The little lady tripped believingly forward 
to the other end of the cathedral. Wolfe 
followed till they were at the font ; there was 
no one there. 

"Never mind," said the Marchesa, "we 
can look for her together." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



EYEinS OF THE CARNIVAL. 

The day after the delightfal Sunday morning 
Wolfe had passed in St. Peter's dawned on 
the first of the Camiyalone, or as it might be 
termed, of the mad ten days ending in Ash 
Wednesday. The memory of the Marchesa's 
kind fu'ewell offered a sumptuous and in- 
toxicating mental repast whereon to feed, till 
the next opportunity should occur for meeting 
her. 

As usual he iiad dined at Mrs. Laurence's 
house with Herbert and Mr. Wolsley, but as 
each day the circle had been a large one, very 
little communication had passed between him 
and his hostess. It is true that her tongue, 
being for the time in abeyance, she had used 
her eyes, as she inwardly considered, very 
effectively ; but Wolfe had found it very easy 
indeed to support that sort of cannonading, 
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merely replying, when positively obliged, by 
a friendly nod. 

Herbert and Mary were very unobtrusive 
in their liking for each other, so that the g^e 
generally attendant in the presence of an en- 
gaged pair was not suffered. The former had 
not had an explanation with Mrs. Laurence, 
for that lady had put oflF any private inter- 
view with him from day to day. Still she 
showed always a laudable approbation of his 
visits. 

Mary had lost a good deal of her sadness 
and apathy since that morning's walk to the 
Borghese Villa, and seemed to have altogether 
determined to find health and strength for an 
active, useful life, looking already better in 
body from the change in her state of mind. 

As for Mr. Wolsley, the progress made by 
Mr. Herbert towards engagement with Miss 
Laurence had developed in him an uneasy 
admiration for the girl, and a fear that she 
was getting daily and hourly beyond his 
reach, in case he should happen to make up 
his imperial mind to propose. Yet the gravity 
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of the sitnation did not seem to warrant sach 
an important concession. The prospective 
heir to a fortune of several thousands a year 
would always be winner, even if his start in 
the race should be a little late. 

This was the condition of affairs in the Via 
Santa Croce at the commencement of the 
Carnival. 

Wolfe had furnished himself with a white 
blouse and mask, as everybody must who 
does not wish to become a sort of bruised 
miller for the period of a week or ten days. 

Mrs. Laurence engaged a first-rate loggia or 
balcony on the Corso ; it was iu the entresol 
and within range of missiles from the various 
equipages. There is great demand for the com- 
modity, and it has to be pretty well paid for. 

At about noon of the opening day Mrs. 
Laurence, radiant in a violet silk with masks 
and cloaks, daughter and Wolfe, took up her 
station on the balcony, as conspicuously as 
possible. The carriages had not yet begun 
to pass, only a few promiscuous pelters of 
comfits and bonbons strolled up and down. 
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The Myrtles having recovered from their 
ill-usage had gotten a large balcony opposite, 
and appeared to the public view with restored 
confidence. A few nods and cheap bouquets 
were exchanged by the secret foes and ap- 
parent friends, while waiting for the more 
serious business of the day. 

Each loggia has its diflferent sorts of am- 
munition stored up within; really pretty 
bouquets of camelias and Naples violets for 
admirers, sympathisers, friends, or pals; 
cheaper ditto, ditto, for unknown beauties, 
handsome men, bestowers of bonbons, pretty 
costumes, or anything secondary. 

Baskets full of real sweets for the few who 
deserved them ; lastly, immense deposits of 
hard, coarse confetti for purposes of spite, 
antipathy, revenge, and oflfensive or defensive 
operations ; finally, a horn to propel the stuff 
with force in case of especial hostilityor hatred. 

Towards the afternoon the carriages began 
to fill the Corso, and pedestrians crowded its 
narrow little footpath. Many halted before 

L 5 
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the Laurence and Myrtle balconies to ex- 
change bouquets and sweets. In the midst 
of a heavy hail of the confetti Miss Lanrence 
saw a gentleman in black without blouse or 
feicial protection, struggling across the Corso 
towards her mother's quarters. It was Mr. 
Herbert, and he caught it from all the car- 
riages and windows in the neighbourhood, as 
he had not thought of the proceedings being 
so violent. A few minutes afterwards he ar- 
rived, very much the worse for hi* hand- 
ling. Ears and neck red from the vicious 
whipcords of white lead hail. Notwithstand- 
ing the storm of attack gone through he had 
safely conveyed over a bouquet for his "ladye 
faire ;'' it was a gem of the peninsular gar- 
dens, such as none on the Corso could have 
boasted of matching, and Wolfe wondered at 
his taste and quietness in obtaining it, while 
its beautiful appearance accounted for his 
prolonged absence during the morning.. 

" Ah r' said Miss Mary, ** I never saw any- 
thing like it in my life. Where could you 
have got it from? and who made it?" 
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Mr. Herbert look-ed thorouglily contented 
at its receptioD, and certainly it was worthy. 

Heliotrope, camelias, stephanotus, lily of 
the valley, Naples violets, maiden hair fern 
leaves and geraniums, were blended together 
with the eye of an artist. 

" I wouldn't have given him credit for such 
taste," said Mrs. Laurence to Wolfe, aside. 

" Why Qot ? Because he doesn't go about 
the world as you and I do, with what he can 
do written on his back ?" 

"What an enthusiastic friend you are,'^ 
said the lady ; " I wonder if you would be ad 
warm a lover ?" 

" That depends," answered he, for he re- 
membered how he had caught himself in 
rapture in St. PeterV, and with what anxiety 
he was looking out for symptoms of the 
Marchesa^s approach. 

The occupiers of Mrs. Laurencei's balcony 
had noticed that whenever they were engaged 
among themselves, and not minding the street, 
a very sharp fire was directed upon them. 
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Once it hit Mrs. Laurence fnll in the &ce 
when quite unprotected. 

" Who can be doing it ?* ' she said, as she 
rubbed her injured eyes free of the white dust 
and gravel. 

" It has been going on ever since the morn- 
ing/' said Wolfe. " Somebody that has a 
spite against us, and is watching an oppor- 
tunity.'' 

It was no use looking down the Corso, for 
there were hundreds of people, any of whom 
it might have been. Many of them had horns 
to shoot with, and Mrs. Laurence could 
testify to the fact of the pea-sized hail coming 
from the mouth of one of these almost dan- 
gerous engines of Carnival warfare. 

*'Mr. Hammond, do watch where the 
wretch is," cried the irate sufferer ; *' if we 
find out, won't we repay them ?" 

Just at the moment the car of the Queen of 
Naples came by ; it was filled by many of the 
partisans of the Farnese Palace. Everybody 
threw bouquets from the balconies, for they of 
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the upper regions were foreigners, while the 
people in the street loaded them with a heavy 
shower. 

Mrs. Laurence was so eager to get a 
bouquet, being handed to her daughter on a 
pole by Francesco, that she forgot her sor- 
rows, and leant over without her mask to 
seize it, but withdrew in a sad state, having 
been effectually blinded by an awful dis- 
charge. This time she was fairly crying with 
rage. 

" It is an enemy ; it must be,^^ she splut- 
tered, for indeed her mouth was as full as her 
eyes, and that was saj^ing a good deal. " Did 
any of you do it ?'' she asked, turning to the 
unoffending Edgar. 

"I thought it came from opposite," he 
said. 

" Opposite r^ 

She looked at the Myrtles, but they were 
eagerly and innocently busied with the 
Napleses, Mrs. Myrtle bowing to the earth as 
she touched the end of a pole that was held 
In royal hands. 
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** It conld not possibly have been from their 
loggtaJ^ 

" I fancied so," and Herbert stuck to it as 
his opinion. 

The Napleses moyed on, and another car- 
riage also foUoTved close on their heels. It 
also stopped ; two ladies and two gentlemen 
buried in white mantles were lying back. 

One of the party put a bouquet upon the 
long expanding stretcher, and sent it to where 
Wolfe was. He took it to give to Miss Lau- 
rence, but the figure in the carriage shook its 
head as he handed it over. 

•* No, for you, Mr. Hammond ; keep it." 

Before the carriage had moved on, Wolfe 
had time to shower handfuls of Mrs. Lau- 
rence's best flowers upon it. 

The bouquet was unique — a butterfly of 
violets — in a sea of white flowers, with tender 
leaves. He knew who it was in the carriage, 
and determined to be ready^ for its return. 

Mrs. Laurence was just beginning to get a 
little hot about the butterfly, when another 
fearful slashing o£ confetti came into their &ees« 
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" This time, I'm sure," said Herbert, " it 
was Mr. Myrtle." 

They were just in time to catch that gentle- 
man dropping an immense horn behind the 
balustrade. 

" Let us give it them," cried the offended 
lady ; and with a will she set to work, as, in- 
deed, all four, to belabour the Myrtles, order- 
ing peas to be brought as well to help the battle. 

But they were all in armour, so it was' not 
half as galling to them as their occasional 
sharp shooting had been. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Laurence worked away by the shovelful, as 
also Wolfe and Herbert, insomuch that the 
family had to retreat into their room. 

*' They have found out who it was at the 
ball," said Mary, quietly. " No wonder they 
are savage." 

" Such hypocrisy to appear so friendly," 
retorted hex mother. 

" Well, mamma, they thought perhaps you 
had shown 9A much." 

** I wish I could blind them," cried her 
zoothw, whoM- ejTQs were atill amartbg. 
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** I'll go down and pepper tliem from the 
street/' said Wolfe, who really wanted to be 
close to the carriage with green when it re- 
passed. 

He took up a flanking position to the Myr- 
tles, and worried them whenever they showed 
their noses. His beautiful bouquet had been 
put in water, and a couple of others, as well 
as a bag of crystallised violets for the Mar- 
chesa, stuffed into his pocket. 

It seemed an age while he waited there 
under Mrs. Laurence's loggia for the car- 
riage ; with all the exercise of bombarding the 
hostile balcony, he could not shorten the 
time. At last he gave it up. 

" It could not have taken so long to turn, 
and must be gone home," for it was time to 
re-enter; and Mr. Myrtle had disappeared. 
When he got back to the party Mrs. Laurence 
was looking at his bouquet, aad pretended to 
be admiring it. 

" Still persecuted by the butterfly, I see Mr. 
Hammond," she said ; " she has marked you 
out for another among her numerous victims/^ 
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" I fancy you must be mistaken about what 
you told me; the animal seems harmless 
enough/' 

" Mistaken, not I — I know Eome and its 
ways too well ; it is not in bad taste though, 
but bold and forward, to have reminded you 
of the way she followed you about." 

" There, give it to me, I don't want it to 
die ; it is far too pretty." 

"Poohl simply a few Naples violets; I 
will give you buckets full if you want them." 

He had just taken it in when a remarkable 
phenomenon occurred. The floor of the bal- 
cony above seemed to give way, and let down 
upon the devoted heads of Mrs. Laurence, her 
daughter and Mr. Herbert, a deluge of co7^^^*, 
buiying them as completely as the ashes of 
the year 76 did Pompeii. I am sorry to say 
Mrs. Laurence uttered a very wicked word 
indeed ; it was nothing more nor less than a 
strong round oath. 

Wolfe, for the life of him, could not help 
laughing at the spectacle the balcony pre- 
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seated, with his hostess straggling to regaia 
her sight, amid a sea of white stuff. 

Poor Mary had been made a sad mess o^ 
Bs well as her clerical soitor ; they were got 
oat easily, withoat haviog lost their temper. 
Mrs. Laarenee was only fit to be tied, and no 
sooaer recovering sufficient sight and mobility 
to do it, than she flew off to the Padrone to 
know what had happened to the upper floor 
balcony. If she went out of the room crimson 
it was to return a fine florid purple ; indeed, 
bursting with fury ; all she could get out of 
the man from whom she had hired her quar- 
ters being that a gentleman from the opposite 
house had taken the upper floor for the whole 
Carnival, and just paid double its price, to 
make him let it again without the tenant's 
consent. 

The Myrtles evidently had determined to 
be avenged for the scene at the ball, and this 
was the first step towards the consummation. 
Mrs. Laurence's dearly bought and advan- 
tageous fortress rendered perfectly untenable 



for the whole period of its lease, thie worst of 
all being the reflection that no missiles could 
be sent upwards to return the deadly fire and 
flood. Tke;^ irad, in ftict^ mined and coanter- 
mined the l^wer position effectually, and an 
ignominiodSfi retreat into the inner room was 
necessary, a move not at all consonant with 
the lady's love of prominence and show. 

There was no help for it, but Wolfe took 
up his place in the balcony again, in the hope 
of the carriage returning. 

Mrs. Laurence went home to rid herself of 
the dust and dirt of her accidents. 

Mr. Herbert and Mary remained, and the - 
latter, as soon as her mother had gone, asked 
Wolfe if his bouquet had any particular sig- 
nification attached to it. 

**Well, a little, perhaps,'' he answered, 
smilingly ; '* perhaps as much as yours." 

^^ Then 1 understand why mamma wore it 
in her mantle." 

"Did she? When?" 

" While you were out in the street she put 
it in ihe front of her dress." 
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" I didn't see her with it on/' 

^^It was taken out when yon came in 
again." 

*' Luckj the carriage did not pass again/' 
thought Wolfe. But he was mistaken, for it 
had passed, and when Mrs. Laurence saw it 
coming she made the most public display of 
the beautiful flowers, looking defiantly and 
smilmgly at the figure who had given them, 
as much as to say — 

** He does not care for you. Look here ; I 
have got them." 

^^ Mr. Hammond, you must help us to-mor- 
row or next day. We are going to have an 
explanation with mamma, and get her to settle 
all about us with as little trouble as possible. 
You will help us, won't you ?" 

Mary was uncomfortably red. 

" I don't think he had better interfere," said 
Edgar. *' What she has promised once or 
twice, your mother cannot go back out of." 

" Don't be too sure of that ; and Mr. 
Hammond is all powerful.'' 

" Am I ? I didn't know it, Miss Laurence.'^ 
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" I hope he will never use his power in our 
favour/' said Mr. Herbert, firmly, " if he has 
any. We have got her sanction, and know 
we are right.'' 

** It is better to be politic," answered Wolfe, 
** and if I can do any good, Herbert, nolens 
volensy I will." 

" Then let us have it all over, and some- 
thing definitely fixed by to-morrow or next 
day." 
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CHAPTEB XVm. 



On the following day was a second reached 
ball, at which WoHe hoped again to meet 
Agatina, and tetetfe from her an invitatibii 
to visit at her cousin's house. He had not 
seen her since the Sunday last, and she had 
promised to let him know on or before the 
Sunday night next when he could see her 
again. This first day of the Carnival had been 
a disappointment, though she evidently had 
not forgotten him, and the next thirty hours 
looked like a gulf of time, as it was unlikey 
that the scene of the flowers would be re- 
peated on the next morning. Meanwhile 
patience was imperative, Hammond saw 
only partially through Mrs. Laurence's trick 
in wearing the bouquet, and did not disquiet 
himself about it, as the Marchesa, he fancied, 
had not returned. 
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In the evening the family in the Santa 
Croce receiyed an invitation to a friend'a^ 
house to meet the old king of Bavaria, for 
the following day, at four o'clock in the afker^ 
noon. Wolfe and Herbert were kindly in- 
cluded in the party, and it was considered no 
small compliment, as the number of "invites" 
would not exceed twelve altogether. The 
lady at whose house they were to meet wasr 
one of the numerous amateur artistes of Rome, 
who do a good deal of study in the various 
branches of art, and make themselves orna- 
ments of society, rather than distinguished in 
any one line. 

The old king had taken special interest in 
her, and used often to go and sit with her to 
chat about his many art-hobbies, and only on 
few occasions was she allowed to ask friendfe 
to meet him. 

Mrs. Laurence, of course, accepted, pro- 
posing to go fi'om the Corso thither, Wolfe 
and the rest either accompanying or joining 
her later. He, indeed, felt far too restless 
to spend a long day in the Laurence balcony, 
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which had been protected from above bj a 
wooden verandah, striving and fighting with 
the Myrtles opposite ; so contented himself 
with lounging about the Corso the whole 
afternoon, looking for a carriage which never 
came. 

At last it was nearly five o'clock, and 
Hammond mounted the Corso towards the 
Roman quarter, near which Mrs. Mervyn 
lived, fighting his way among the crowd as 
he best could. As he got to the entrance of 
the house, some English people opened a 
heavy fire, to respond to which he had no 
ammunition, so was fain to bolt into the 
Portone and up the stairs, running against 
and nearly upsetting an old gentleman, who 
leant upon an ofElcer's arm. He apologised 
profoundly, and ran upstairs. 

Mrs. Mervyn and her guests were expect- 
ing with eagerness the royal lion, who had 
not arrived. 

Wolfe immediately recounted how he had 
been pelted on his entrance, and nearly 
knocked down somebody in his hasty retreat. 
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" What was he like ?" asked Mrs. Mervyn. 
''An old gentleman; rather feeble I 
fancy." 

''Coming up, or going down, did you 

say r 

"Going down. I thought he had come 
from you." 

" Not from me. Did you notice anything 
particular in his appearance ?" 

" Only a large bump upon his forehead.^' 

" Bump upon his forehead ! Mr. Ham- 
mond, you have ruined me." 

The servant opened the door and announced 
his Majesty the King. 

Mrs. Mervyn rushed to the entrance, and 
Wolfe was left at liberty to survey the arrival. 
It was none other than the injured gentle- 
man of the staircase. He felt inclined to 
remain unseen after such an unusual presen- 
tation. A long series of low curtseyings and 
greetings had been gone through. It came 
at last to Wolfe's turn. 

"This is Mr. Hammond, your Majesty," 

V&L. I. H 
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said Mrs. Mervyn, rather delicately Aryjng to 
eclipse him as she spoke. 

^^ It is the young man who jnst &iled tx> 

kill me.'' 

" I beg your Majesty's pardon, indeed^** 
said Wolfe ; " I could not see ; my eyes were 
full of confettiJ^ Not adding that he had 
thought it was a good oid Bourgeois against 
whom he had cannoned. 

'^ It has done me much harm, here.'^ 

And the octogenarian king placed his hand 
upon a point a little below his digestive organs. 

" How can I excuse myself ?" 

^^ Make yourself at home. I am now 
better." 

Nobody seemed to speajc mueh except .the 
hostess, by whom the conversation was sus- 
tained, and, indeed, the amusement, for ^he 
sang and played delightfully for the old man, 
and showed him her models, of which he did 
not seem to have a great appreciation, for, 
laying his hand upon an unfinished Cupid's 
head, remarked— 

" It is ugly." 
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And so it was, though only from niot being 
ctraipleited. 

Kefreshments were served after the manner 
of the London drums. 

"Your Majesty will refresh?" said Mrs. 
Mervyn. 

" One ctip of tea, if you please.** 

" Tour Majesty takes sugar ?" 

*' Three lumps generally, but from your 
hand two will be enough. It is sweet already." 

Wolfe Was longing to ask him about Lola 
Monies^ the only subject of conversation which 
he thought would be mutually entertaining. 

Mrs. Laui'ence every now and then pressed 
forward her attentions to the lion, but was 
ins^tatrtly set upon by her hostess, the latter 
having no Wish that Lotlis sliould add to his 
English acquaintances in Eome the perscto tff 
her eCcientric friend. 

When thus extinguished, Mrs. Laurence 
fell back upon Wolfe, to whisper very closely 
into his ear something or anbthe^ to the 
damage of Mrs. Mervyn. 

H 2 
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Just as she was revenging herself in this 
way two Italians were announced. They were 
the Princess Mastari and Agatina Castellano. 
The latter looked at once to the position of 
the English lady, and then had no eyes for 
Mr. Hammond. They were presented, and 
Wolfe was astonished to hear Louis say to 
the Marohesa — 

" Ah 1 my little cousin, is it you ? When 
did you come from Florence ?'' 

" Cousin, is she ? How can that be ? I 
am sorry for it. And this woman sticking 
herself into my sides when she came in. That 
or her cousinship is why she never noticed 
me. 

Directly the Marchesa had left speaking to 
the king and sat down, Wolfe abruptly got 
up from beside Mrs. Laurence, and came over 
to her, choosing to believe that Mrs. Laurence 
and not the cousinship, caused her forget- 
fulness. 

" Mademoiselle, have you forgetten me al- 
ready?" 

'* No, signor,** she said, very coldly. 
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Wolfe was distressed, 

" I have been looking and looking for you 
two whole days." 

" Occupied eyes cannot see well," 

" Not even the object of their preoccupa- 
tion." 

" It seems so ; but, signer, you forget that 
my aunt does not know you." 

" Will you not present me ? or am I un- 
worthy to make her acquaintance?" 

" There is no necessity or purpose for you 
to gain." 

" It is as you j^ish, mademoiselle." 

The Marchesa had seen that Mrs. Laurence 
was quite out of his head, and that Wolfe did 
not in the least seem to mind her uneasy 
motions upon the ottoman. 

"Perhaps by and bye, if my aunt is at 
liberty, it may be done," she was talking at 
the time. 

" Mademoiselle, I felt so grateful to the 
lady who gave me the flowers yesterday ; they 
are not one bit faded." 

The Marchesa looked at him. 
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*' How can you know that,, when they are 
no longer in your keeping ?' 

" How do you mean ? they are on. my- 
table." 

" Did you not give them away to that lady 
who sits over there, watching you as if sIm^ 
had a right to do so ?" 

'* Never I do you think it possible ?" 

** I saw her. wear them when I repassed 
your hggid^ or rather hers." 

"I know she put them on, when I was out 
looking for you, her daughter told me ; then 
you think I am the sort of„ person to take 
with joyc a bouquet from one, and then give it 
to another?" 

The Marchesa could not help looking at 
little glad at this warm discliaimer, but didi 
not continue the subject. 

** Have you seen or heard anything of thei 
woman we seek ?" she said. 

" Nothing at all, but have been looking for 
word from you.' 

** I should have taken some step to set 
about the search^ but . was reproved for the 
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want of regard to the cohvememe which I 
showed in St. Peter's/' 

**' You regret what you saM, I feared you 
would/' 

** The opinion of people does not influence 
me much ; but certain care one must have 
for the sake of ^ one's friendts, at least those I 
am with/" 

The Princess Mastari came and sat down 
near her niece, as the Italians generally call 
their junior cousins. 

'^ Who is the gentleman ?" she asked, in 
Italian — ^for the Marchesa and Mr. Hammond 
were talking English. 

Wolfe was: introduced, and hisacquaintance 
with Agatina placed at last upon a footing 
recognizable* by the laws of society. 

The Mastari did not show anything' beyond 
politeness in) her reception of the Englishman 
for she thought of her prot^d-^the Roman 
— as being in some way injured by his inti- 
macy with her cousin. 

Mrs. Mervyn had sung, and- art^talked' His 
Majesty into quite a humorous veih before he 
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left tte room — for lie patted the Marchesa 
upon the head, and made believe to kiss his 
little cousin, who did not at all seem willing 
to defer to the wishes of royalty in that 
matter. 

When he had departed from amid the 
assembly, who most of them fell like nine- 
pins before the exiting monarch, Mrs, Lau- 
rence charged up to Wolfe, 

*' Are you going to see me home, Mr. Ham- 
mond? I suppose you will not allow me to 
find my way alone.'' 

" If you have not your carriage here, of 
course." 

Agatina looked at the English lady with 
surprise. 

He rose to go ; there was no time to ask 
the Marchesa if she were to be at the Veg- 
lione ; but, at all events, he could now visit 
her. He could not tell if she were displeased 
at his going away with Mrs. Laurence~for 
her hand lay passive in his when he shook it, 

** How did you get to know those people?" 
asked Mrs. Laurence, when outside. 
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*' I met the Marcliefla Castellano oq the jour- 
ney ; have you anything to say against her ?' 

" Nothing, only they will not have a very 
high opinion of you if you force your society 
upon them, as you appear to do." 

" You do not seem to give me much credit 
for good manners." 

"It is more your inexperience of Italian 
society." 

"Thank you; but I think I know quite 
well what I am about." 

When they arrived at the house in the 
Santa Croce, Mrs. Laurence asked her friend 
to speak to her for a few moments. 

When the door of the boudoir was shut, 
Mrs. Laurence sank upon the sofa. 

" Mr. Hammond, will you be candid with 
me?" 

" Certainly, upon any subject which affects 
me alone." 

" Are you engaged to be married ?" 

" No ; what an idea for you to take into 
your head 1" 

M 5 



** It isi very natural, you. aee so many 
people." 

" Who^ proy» da you itotagine' is^ my 
fianckef 

*' Are your affeotions free ?" 

^^ I cannot answer that question/' 

" Then of course they are not." 

** Draw, your owq. conclusions if you wish^ 
I have told you nothing.*' 

"'Answer/ me onething-^— it: is not r Mary ?'^ 

*' Perhaps you judge of me according/ to a^ 
code of yojUT: own in fancying I could be 
treacherow enough to . pretend friendship to 
Herbert, and yet care for her." 

'* Love\maJBe6jus do such strange things." 

'* It never makes a* gentleman a black*' 
guard, Mrsk Laurencer;* besides, wh^n have 
you seen me speaking to her except the com*, 
monest genemlitiea 2" 

^* Then yvho can it be ? perhaps the Italian 
lady you appeared sft^ glad to see." 

" Of oQ^urse, .1 cannoti prevent your makifig 
any observations you like; but I do not see^ 
the point oi tliis sort of speculation.'' 
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" You will' xmi tell me then.." 

«^ Tell you what>?;' 

" Who it is you are in love with," 

"Presupposing I am??' 

*' Of course, it is not myself/^ said Mrst 
Laurence, aflfecting to joke, 

" In suchi a case, I should . not have hesin 
tated to speak,'' answered Wolfe, firmly. 

" I though* you cared^ aboTit Italy." 

" What has that to do with it ?" 

" And would have liked a home there;" 

" If I could aflEbnd it, nothing better;" 

*^I thought — I' was- wiUing^ enough. to thinfe 
that a man could at times like a woman a^ 
few years his senior;" 

'' My dear Mrs.: Laureoce, do not let us dis- 
cuss that question ; I said I considered a dis- 
parity of no consequence at all whentwo peoples 
are otherwise suited to each other; but do not 
let us run any risk of having a diflference of 
opinion. I shall always feel much obliged to 
you for your hospitality and friendship to my- 
self and Herbert, and will at any time prove 
mine, if I can do so/' 
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" I do not want your friendship, Mr. Ham- 
mond ; keep that for anyone who will take 
it.'' 

" I am sorry you are angry with me ; what 
have I done ?" 

" And as for Mr. Herbert, I don't want 
him here at all ; Mary shall marry whom I 
like.'' 

" Very well, Mrs. Laurence ; I cannot help 
the course you have taken, however much I 
regret it." 

" You have wounded me I Tou have in- 
sulted me I You — you have trifled with 
mel" 

Wolfe could scarcely help laughing at this 
last very serious charge, but unclosed the 
door and went out, angry for the sake of his 
two friends* 
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CAAPTER XIX. 



A FAMILY SC£NE« 

The scene described in the last chapter was 
not one to leave no impression. Wolfe had 
had a proposal, there was no doubt about it ; 
he had never believed that such a thing was 
possible, but had lived to prove in his own 
case that there are people who reverse the 
order of things, and seek instead of being 
sought. Before that day when he heard any- 
one saying that such and such a lady had 
made advances to a certain gentleman, the 
outside to which he gave credence was a little 
encouragement, a little flirtation, or a little 
spoonyism. 

Now there is no doubt that certain 
circumstances may entirely justify, and 
even add honour to, a lady adopting this 
mode of procedure. But in this case Mr. 
Hammond saw none of these, and even 
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felt ashamed of himself that such a scene 
should have occurred, and totted up in his 
own mind if it, were possible, that he could 
have perpetrated anything at all likely to be 
construed into a.desir&.to flict with Mrs. Lau- 
rence. Not one vestige of extenuating cir- 
cumstances could be discovered for that lady 'si 
misdemeanour in his own conduct, except 
perhaps that he had not shown a more for r- 
bidding front on a former occasion, when the 
subject had been approached; still, he had 
spoken, pretty plainly, and. fancied that it 
would never more have been broached*. 

On thinking over the various items of the. 
peculiar conversation, he came to. the conclur 
sionthat he had been rather rude. to the lady, 
who had paid him so. high a. cojiipliment;^ 
still the unpleasant^ manner of her threateur 
ing her daughter and Mr. Herbert with, the^ 
vengeance, due to him, took away a gooddaal 
of the remorse he might have felt.. 

It wasiplain that now the lovers must fish, 
for themselves. Hia influence in the. Santa, 
Croee had vanished, away. inta. thia-smoke,^ 
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and a relentless parent was the rdle Mrs. 
Laurence t would now exhibit; 

Eather sorrowfully he entered the hotel, 
feeling; certain that his^ friend's prospects 
were clouded over completely by what had 
happened, to say nothing of poor Mary being 
placed in the dilemma of acting rebelliously, 
or giving up the hope of her husband and a 
better life. He threw himself into a^ chair, 

"Well, what is^the matter ?''* 

*^Everytthing, at least with you*" 

" You J have had a> diflFerenoe with your 
friend ?' 

" A very serious one, for which, I fear, you 
also will suflFer ?* 

" In what way y^* 

" Through Mary. Her mother is nothing 
now but a determined and bitter enemy." 

"Is that all?"' 

"I: am' glad you bear it so* well.'' 

" You know that I have foreseen that diflfi^ 
culty all along, aaid< it*is' one of those things 
meant to show us weicannot expect to have 
everything * just' as^ we wish it/*^ 
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" You intend to have her in any case ?" 

*' Sooner or later without doubt, though we 
may have to wait some little time." 

" For ever, if you cannot do without her 
consent. She attaches rather too high a price 
to it/' 

" I suppose you mean — " 

*' Oh I only myself; but you see I have 
other views." 

*' Has she really made you an offer ?'' 

This practical and simple remark called 
forth a burst of merriment from Wolfe. 

" She has, a gracious one — but you see I 
could not accept it." 

" You have got out of it, that is some 
comfort, and you seem to enjoy your liberty." 

" That was never in danger ; but why 
should you not marry as you are without 
her? I would'nt care one jot.'' 

" I shall certainly ask her for her daughter 
— I have a right to do so/' 

** And she will as certainly decline giving 
her— she knows it will spite me." 

" Then we must only look forward, except 
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that the circumstances should warrant instant 
action, then I should not hesitate." 

" Don't hesitate to take her now — ^it is the 
best way— do you know I am beginning to 
feel so happy myself — that I must insist on 
your being happy, too. Imagine I I am 
going to call at the Marchesa's to-morrow, 
and shall meet her again in the evening. Do 
you know that small, pale face seems to draw 
all the feeling out of my heart, and some- 
times absolutely tears of love to my eyes — 
am I not a pitiable spectacle ?" 

'*I trust you may be fortunate, and do 
nothing without considering the opposite side 
of the picture/* 

" There is no opposite side ; she does not 
hate me, and I mean to make her love me." 

" The difference of race, religion, ideas, 
ought all to be weighed." 

'* Not one of them, except to prove my 
love ; besides, she has true religion, and do 
you think when I am so glad and hopeful 
that I am going to see you done out of your 
happiness ?" 
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^ Never mind us^ dear fellow ; tfaait will 
come all right." 

^ We can go togekher* and storm the Siamta 
Crooe>; and if she wonft give* her blessing, do 
without it, and be off somewhere with Marjr." 

^^ I leave all these tlungs in other hands 
than mine^ and feel sure that it will all come: 
right — ^if not now, in the end." 

'^I wish I had }nour reliance: it must 
make you very independent of your fellow- 
creatures, and the annoyances they can give." 

^^ Don't set your heart too much in this 
affairs of yours: it is too little developed as 
yet to reckon upon a sure and happy growth." 

" What will be — will be, eh ? Come: out. 
for a stroll." 

It was. already night, and the sky was 
darkest blue. They had not known; each 
other more than one month, yet bonds had 
been formed between these two men, and 
between themi and others, which would . last 
for earth's for ever.. Two separate atoms of 
the saud8{ of humanity, they had. been 
blown together by the whirlwind of; life; in its 
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wide roadi and. that wind could n^ver again 
separate them--<*at least in memory, «^that 
union, of the present with the absent, — of 
hoaiy ag^ with freshest youth,-^o£ tlw Uving. 
with the dead. There waa not much ia 
common between them ; yet each loyed the 
character of the other, and that is the truest 
and most lasting tie between men. 

Wolfe thought him the best fellow and the 
most unerringly good man he had ever met ; 
he believed him to be perfectly temptation 
proo:^ feeling that he himself had no suchex" 
cellence, though not unprincipled nor easily 
led. 

Mr. Herbert positively loved in Wolfe the 
very opposite of himself, the perfect open- 
ness and sincerity even in his faults, the 
entire unselfishness, rarest attribute of male 
character — but this, indeed, was common to 
both the friends,. Mr. Herbert being of the 
two capable of the most self-sacrifice. 

When people's minds are thus matched, or 
rather the salients of the one fitting into the 
recesses of the other by the theory of con- 
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trasts, tastes are bat secondary considerations, 
yet still part of the character. The chief 
taste shared between these dissimilar men was 
love of natare : with Wolfe it took the form 
of touching all that was poetic, tender, and 
romantic in his disposition, mingling itself 
with love of freedom, of unrestrained space, 
of travelling ; with Mr. Herbert, everything 
he saw beautiful in creation around him, 
whether a lovely landscape or a sky burning 
with stars, seemed, besides the source of 
present enjoyment, a bright promise of man's 
higher destiny, — of future scenes of far sur- 
passing loveliness, — in fact, earth to him in 
its greatest glory was but a splendid ante- 
room to heaven. 

The friends had wended their way up to 
the nearest height — the never-tiring Pincio — 
and leaning on the lofty terraces looked far 
away over the scene at their feet. There was 
no moon — only the slight glow from the stars 
— to illumine the black still city, or rather 
define the outline of its domes and towers 
against the lighter sky ; while the long line 
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of hill skirted the plain, as a coast line in an 
ocean phosphorescent with stars. It was very 
pleasant there, and the Englishmen stopped 
for a long time in the same position to the 
great calming of their minds. 

" What ridiculous mites in the scheme of 
creation we are at our best !" said Herbert. 

" That is one of my stumbling blocks — 
that the Maker of all these things can pos- 
sibly have regard to us." 

" Certainly, some of the facts of Nature 
discovered by man almost surpass the com- 
prehension of the discoverer. Look at Orion 
there I Fancy the light of its nebulaa 
taking to reach the earth thirty thousand 
years I" 

" Doesn^t it seem impossible ?'* 

" Nevertheless, absolutely proved ; and 
when one thinks what a distance that repre- 
sents — ^light appearing to us almost to be 
everywhere instantaneously — it is enough to 
confuse our senses.** 

" Then that the cleverest astronomers find 
reason for believing that all we see is but one 
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part of a system, rcfvolring rcmtid aiientre, df 
which the other part is not yet Tisible, for ito 
liglit would take over two millions off years 
to reach nsj*' 

" Herbert, if I began thinking nmch of 
these irhings I should "become a perfect 
sceptic, and believe we are only vermin upon 
the earth, living and dying simply, as the 
crops spring up and then decay, to enrich the 
land for a better one/* 

** It would be possible to believe all that if 
it were not for the immensity of man's intel- 
lect, which is not unworthy Of a definite anfl 
important position, even in such a creation/' 

" Yet that very intellect leads one to fret 
and fume and waste away many years of oneNs 
little life in the endeavour to gain the hour 
long love of a fellow mitfe, in this weary 
cheese of the universe. Don't let us moralise 
any more, bat come to dinner." 



Mrs. Lauremje was left in a whirlwind of 
rage after the failure of iner little j^ans fot 
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tl^ future; indeed, she £d not kiiow 'Wb9A 
vent to give to herself. There was no doubt 
about it, Wolfe was not to be got at, nor 
touched in »ny way by love nor fury, >exo6pt 
through Mr. Herbert. 

She bad been led on more quickly than she 
Mitended at first by her fear of the Italian 
lady taking possession of him, by the pros- 
pect of Mary^s imm«diate marriage, by the 
d^ire to unite herself with an Englishman of 
decent birth, rather than to a foreigner* 

W/hen she asked him to speak to her in the 
boudoir she meant only to show him th«it 5f 
he would speak there was a chance of his ob- 
taining her fair hand and fortime, but his dis- 
tance of manner and immobility, had piHSV^ 
a centripetal force instead of a oentrifogal 
and from inuaendo she passed, hardly aware 
of the change, to open speaking; with what 
result she had now plenty of time to leonsider, 

Mrs. Laurence liked Wolfe with the strong 
liking begotten chiefly of the difl5culties in 
its path, but as to real love, she was unaware 
of such a spiritual iedling, and therefore such 
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liking as she possessed was turned to a very 
bitter resentment. 

" To think that she, a fair person," as she 
said to herself, " with a large income, should 
plead in vain to the beggarly younger son 
of her old school rival was too much/' 

She rose and looked in the glass at the face 
which had not charmed ; and, indeed, the 
reflection it gave was not very flattering, at 
a moment of such violent reddening and 
swelling anger. She was turning in her own 
mind at the time how best to spite Mary, Mr. 
Herbert, and Wolfe, 

The former was not yet of age, but soon 
would be, and unfortunately for the schemes of 
vengeance her fortune was at her own disposal. 
There was no touching or curtailing that. 

Mrs. Laurence let her daughter dine alone 
that day, and remained in her room until the 
lurid effects of her passion had passed into 
the ordinary flabby condition of her face. 
This, however, was not attained till the fol- 
lowing morning, for she took the most part of 
the night in devising mischief. 
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The^next day, wheu breakfast was hardly 
finished, Messrs. Herbert and Hammond were 
announced. Mary felt very imcomfortable, 
for she knew there was a severe storm brew- 
ing, her mother not having spoken to her 
during the whole of breakfast. 

" Mary, go to your room." 

" Mamma, cannot I stay ?" 

'* Certainly not." 

Miss Laurence departed by the opposite 
door to the one by which they would enter. 

Mrs. Laurence felt uneasy enough as she 
heard the steps clatter across the ante-room. 

Wolfe walked up to her and shook hands 
as usual ; also Mr. Herbert. Then followed 
an awkward pause. 

" Is the wind cold out to-day T she said, 
rather forcedly, as if nothing particular was 
to be talked about. 

Mr. Herbert crashed the ice at once with 
a steady hand. 

** I am sure, Mrs. Laurence, you understand 

VOL. I. N 
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the reason of my yisit, no I need not delay 
speaking of the subject'' 

^^ I am at a loss,'' she said. 

^^ It is impossible that yon can be at any 
loss whatever. With your coneorrenee —in- 
deed, I believe at your express wish — " 

^^ Of which I am a witnesS| as the mouth- 
piece of that wish/' put in Wolfe, emphatic- 
ally. 

^^ I have paid attentions to your daughter, 
and obtained from her the happiness of a 
promise." 

^^ It was not what I should have expected 
of you, Mr. Herbert, to speak to Mary be- 
fore doing so to me/* 

^^You forget, Mrs. Laurenoe, that I waa 
desired to tell Mr. Herbert he had your entire 
sanction." 

^^ I see you have combined against me in 
the matter ; but even supposing it was so ?" 

^^ It is so, and your daughter has promised 
to be my wife ; so I have come this morning 
to ask you to confirm your assent to our mar- 
riage." 
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** I am taken completely by surprise/* said 
the lady, making rery violent efforts to sum- 
mon up courage to finish the subject. " Mary 
is not of age, and has no right to engage 
herself without my consent. Her manner of 
proceeding induces me to withhold it." 

^^ Miss Laurence knows from me that it was 
by your wish Mr. Herbert sought her 
soei^y/* 

Mrs. Laurence saw there was no eiscape 
from the toils of commt)n straightforwardness. 

" Whatever I may heretofore have said or 
wished, I have the right to change my 
mind." 

"In such an important case, where the 
httppin'ess of two people maty be concerned, a 
change without refASow can hardly be justified.'^ 

"Justified or not, it is what has happened.^' 

" May I ask if there is any cause ?" 

*' None that I wish particularly to state." 

Wolfe was getting very hot and angry. 

" Mrs. Laurence,'* he said, " I understand 
the cause of the change, do I not ?" 
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And he looked at her. 

" Tou are welcome to your own views/' 

She got up and flustered about her papers 
and books with ill-concealed nervousness. 

^^ Then I am to consider that your answer 
is final?" 

" Most completely so." 

" Of course it is necessary for me to yield 
to the pressure you have seen fit to exert, 
but 1 must candidly state that I do not at all 
relinquish my claim to Miss Laurence/' 

** Put it in force when and how you can/' 

She was enjoying the hot rage Wolfe was 
getting into. 

** Mrs. Laurence," he said, at last, " I de- 
sire to see Miss Laurence before I go, to know 
if she approves of the way you have acted to- 
wards my friend.'* 

" I am very sorry, Mr. Hammond, T can- 
not perform impossibilities for your sake." 

And she smiled a very wicked smile, meant 
as a sneer, but really rabid in expression. 

" My daughter is out." 

She was most beautifully caught, for Mary 
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had entered the room before the speech was 
finished. 

** I have not been out the whole morning, 
Mn Herbert, and mamma knew it perfectly 
well.'' 

Mrs. Laurence had just enough sense of 
decency left to cause her to blush. 

" Who told you to come in here ?'' she de- 
manded, theatrically. 

" No one, mamma, but I have come, and 
mean to stay.'' 

" For what purpose, may I ask?" 

" Only to tell Mr. Herbert something that 
I wish to say.*' 

" That you are ready to elope with him, I 
suppose ?" 

Poor Mary became pale at the coarseness 
of the remark, and Wolfe said — 

" She does not inherit her mother's facility 
for speeches of the kind.*' 

** Are you here to insult me ?" 

*'No, but while I am will protect Miss 
Laurence from impoliteness, even from her 
own mother." 
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** Let me speak/* said Herbert. 

" Mrs, Laurence, your daughter would not 
leave your roof with me, nor would I en- 
oourage her to do so, except under very eB> 
ceptional circumstances ; but there are oasea 
in which very decided and independant ac- 
tion may become necegsaiy." 

^^ Such as in the case of a girl with a good 
fortune," sneered the generous mother, 

^^ Mamma, you may insult me here, because 
I cannot help it ; but you shall not insult Mr. 
Herbert." 

*' Mary, I do not mind the words of an 
angry and unreasonable woman more than 
the whistling wind." 

" But I do. I have brought you here, and 
. do not intend to see you treated in that sort 
of way," said Wolfe. 

" Pray what can you do to prevent it ?" 

'' In the first place leave the house, and in 
the second communicate with Mr. Laurence^s 
family." 

" Ton would not dare to do so." 

"You forget that General Hartley, your 
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daughter's sole guardian, is a great friend of 
your dear Augusta's.'* 

"Mr. Herbert/* said Mary, "before you 
go I want again to tell you that whatever 
mamma does or sajs, though I piay obey her 
now, I will never marry anyone else ; and 
if you think me worth waiting for, you can 
claim the fulfilment of my promise directly I 
am of age." 

" I knew you would do what was for the 
best, Mary, and am quite contented with your 
word. I shall never feel uneasy about the 
future* You have made me very happy by 
anticipation/' 

" And if anything should occur to make 
your advice necessary I will not fail to seek 
it/' 

"You will never write to him fix)m my 
house." 

Mary did not answer her mother, but gave 
Edgar her hand. He, poor fellow, stooped 
and perpetrated a fleeting kiss upon her fore- 
head, notwithstanding the fury of Mrs. Lau- 
rence's anger. 
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Wolfe could not help admiring the honest 
simplicity of his friend's a£Pection, and the 
calmness of his bearing in the midst of such a 
stormj scene. 

^^ You and I, Mrs. Laurence, have still to 
settle our accounts.'' 

" I defy you," answered that lady. 

This was the farewell between Mr. Ham- 
mond and his late very ardent admirer. 

However quietly people may take affairs 
of this kind there is always a very strong in- 
ternal heat and excitement remaining when 
they are over, even in the most phlegmatic 
temperament. 

Now Herbert said very little indeed about 
the whole business, even to his friend ; but 
the latter knew that the man walking along 
with him was suffering very acutely. It is 
easy to keep one's self up with the belief that 
in the end things will come all right, if they 
are not at the very moment apparently going, 
all wrong. Now, Mr. Herbert well knew 
that what Mary said she would stick to, but 
at the same time could not conceal from him- 
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self the difficulty of her position among her 
mother^s friends, and beset by that lady's 
constant struggles to marry her to some one 
in the interim. Then she could take her 
daughter where she liked, and when she came 
of age it was not likely she would be brought 
near him or England, and he might not be 
able to get leave from his chaplaincy to get 
to her. Besides all this, it is not pleasant to 
have so near a relation to the woman one 
loves, so bitter an enemy as Mrs. Laurence 
was, even if her great friendship were as un- 
desirable. All these thoughts made the 
earnest clergyman not a little sorrowful. 

" Old man," said Wolfe to him, " don't be 
down about it. I can't bear to see your old 
eyes so sad." 

"One can't help regretting . all this un- 
pleasantness." 

^^ It was that woman's dishonesty, and she 
has paid me off in your person — indeed, in my 
own, for I feel it as much almost as you do." 

" It is useless to multiply the number of 

N 5 
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people in sorrow, so please don*t you worry 
about me« Indeed, if it were not for the 
lonely months Mary has before her, I should 
be almost contented." 

" That's it ; but do you know I meant it 
when I said I would write to General Hart* 
ley ? I believe he could take her away from 
her mother at once/' 

"Perhaps it would be better not to take 
any step towards that. It might only be the 
cause of more trouble ; in the meantime I 
shall leave Home as soon as possible/' 
" What, go away at once ?" 
Wolfe was thinking of the Palazzo Mastari 
and its inmates, and how it would fare with 
him if he could not stop to prosecute his in- 
timacy in that quarter. 

*' My going need not affect you. There are 
many things to keep you here, but not so with 
myself/' 

" I shouldn't let you go alone, but there is 
no necessity for either to go just yet. Who 
knows what may turn up to change the whole 
face of SiSsax» ?'' 
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'' It is unlikely th«t anything essential will 
be altered." 

" StUl, you might stay till I know whether 
there is any use in remaining, or if I had 
better be o£f as soon as possible. In &uch a 
case you would be happy compared to me, 
and I should want your 'society and sym- 
pathy." 

" Have you, then, made up your mind 
about the Italian, of whom you have seen so 
little ?" 

** If it is not made up now it will never be. 
I can't tell you how much my heart is set 
upon her. I never thought it in me to care 
as much as I do for that strange apparition." 

" If you wish me to stay for a week or so 
I will with pleasure ; but do you think your 
fate can possibly be decided in that time ?" 

*' I shall know for certain what my chances 
of happiness or misery are long before that." 

" You must not risk so much on an attach- 
ment whose strength is rather due to novelty^ 
and the circumstances under which it was 
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formed, than to anything likely to retain a 
very permanent hold upon your fancy/' 

^^ You are mistaken. Of course I could get 
over it, and shall, I suppose, if it is not to be ; 
but the same romantic sort of feeling I shall 
never have again." 

** A romantic love is neither the best nor 
most enduring/' 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE cripple's HOME. 



Perhaps Wolfe, like many another man, was 
mistaken when he characterised his affection 
for the Marchesa — his first love — as irrepeat-^ 
able. Still, he was satisfied himself of that 
Affection's isolation in his life, even if he 
should live to the labour and sorrow promised 
to the age of four score. So it was, with 
rather sad footstep, that on leaving Herbert 
he betook himself towards theMastari Palazzo. 
The stake he was playing was very high. 
His whole heart against what might prove to 
be only an Italian lady's way of amusing her- 
self. 

He was admitted at once, and shovm to 
the Orande Salle. There were other visitors 
present, of whom was the Prince Portinari. 
He was surprised at seeing him there, and at 
first thought he had been only an acquain- 
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tance of the family since the Veglione, yet at 
the same time remembered how the Marchesa 
had tried to get away from him, and seemed 
annoyed at his pertinacity. The Princess 
soon after addressed him by his Christaia 
name, and thus demolished at one blow his 
rapidly rising fabric of suspicious jealousy. 

The Marchesa had recovered her cordiality 
of manner, and welcomed him with a smile 
which made his heart exceeding glad. She 
introduced to him her cousins Nello and his 
brother, and sat down in his neighbourhood. 

The Portinari looked upon their proceedings 
with a very sulky countenance, and talked 
absently to his old friend, who did her best to 
divert his attention. 

" The Carnival is good this year, is it not ?" 
asked Agatina of Wolfe. 

'* I have never seen one before, so cannot 
compare them ; but this has been delightfril 
to me.*' 

" Novelty has $o great a charm." 

" Yes, but that alone would contribute very 
little pleasure.'* 
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"More, perhaps, than you give it credit 
for.'^ 

" I owe my enjoyment of the Carnival to 
other sources besides its grotesqueness and 
strangeness/'j i 

'' Indeed !" 

'' To one source, at least." 

"You give that too much credit on the 
other hand.*' 

" Not half enough, at least, in expression.'' 

" Are you disposed to place yourself in the 
position of cavcdiere servente this afternoon — 
to visit the most wretched and thickly popu- 
lated quarter in Rome ?'* 

" In instant readiness to follow anywhere, 
knowing that I can always draw long draughts 
of freshness — the locality will be perfectly in- 
different to me.*' 

" And suppose your well should dry up, 
and refuse supplies r 

" Then I fear I should perish from thirst." 

" We are speaking too low for the Italian 
convenienze ; these hard chains of unmerciful 
minds." 
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^Hare jon heard of die hunchback 
rince?" 

^Something. Old Fietro has been look- 
ing fiir and near, and says he knows where 
she lives.'' 

^ I myself have done nothing ; I have had 
business to occupy me every day." 

** Business in Carnival ?" 

^ The sort befitting the time, as it related 
to a pair of lovers. I don't know whether to 
say happy or unhappy." 

'' Who are they ?" 

" A friend of mine, who was with me that 
lovely memorable night, and a lady here." 

** He is an English priest, is he not ?'' 

" Yes, and she a pretty girl." 

^^ Is it not strange, Catarina, to hear of an 
English priest and a pretty girl spoken of to- 
gether ?" 

^^ It is an abomination," answered her cousin^ 
flatly. 

" Ah I the ultra-montanism," laughed 
Agatina. ^^ The princess is a [most orthodox 
cUvote. 
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^^ The signer alludes to Miss Laurence, does 
he not ?'' asked the Portinari. 

"I do, prince," said Wolfe, *'she is en- 
gaged to my friend," 

^^ And madame, is she contented with the 
affair?" 

" I have reason to believe she is not, though 
at first she wished for it," 

** They say among your countrymen," said 
the Italian, abruptly, and looking hard at the 
Marchesa, ^^ that there is another arrange- 
ment in that family. May I congratulate the 
signor on his approaching marriage with 
Madame Laurence ?" 

Wolfe became very crimson at the sudden- 
ness of the attack, while Agatina turned 
slowly round to take up some work. 

^^No such marriage is in contemplation, 
monsieur," answered he. "May I ask the 
source of your information ?" 

" It is said, like so many other things ; I 
believed it true." 

" I presume you do not now," said Mr. 
Wolfe, almost angrily, for he noticed the 
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hand at the embroidery trembling a very 
little. 

^^If the signor says so of coarse it is 
enough." 

Agatina appeared to have done enough 
needlework after Air. Hammond's indignant 
denial, and joined in the rather awkward 
conversation. 

"How did you enjoy your Veglione, 
Prince ?' she asked of the handsome Roman. 

^ How is it possible I could have found it 
pleasant, when the brightest flower I knew 
was not to be seen ?" 

^' It is a pretty compliment, but false like 
them all.'' 

^^ The Marchesa has not heard a false com- 
pliment from me." 

" But you did enjoy it, everybody says so. 
Perhaps as the flower was not there you con- 
soled yourself with the winged wanderer, who 
dwells in the most beautiful." 

*' Explain yourself, Marchesa ; you torment 
me.'' 

^^ It does not need any explanation ; was 
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there not a lovely paptUon floating about that 
drew you over a great precipice?" 

The Portinari looked at Wolfe as if he 
would have liked to strangle him. He thought 
he had told Agatina. 

" I did not think the Marchesa would listen 
to every tale ix>li by an enemy/' 

'^ Nonsense^ Signor Principe ; I have heard 
no tales, nor would listen to them, nor repeat 
them. Still I faiow about the butterfly.*' 

" Perhaps it was the Marchesa herself." 

^' Is not my information good ? It must be 
perfect ; but own, Prince, did you not offer to 
throw yourself over the high rock to get the 
bright sun fly?" 

The Italian was wily enough to think over 
his reply before he gave it ; if he disavowed 
any pursuit of, and the Marchesa had been, 
the butterfly, he would be completely en- 
trapped ; at the same time the thought that if 
it were Agatina Mr. Hammond had been able 
to walk off with her was exceedingly irritat- 
ing. He therefore answered diplomatically. 
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*^ In every mask about me I souglit but one 
form and face." 

** That is, you mean, Principe, but one kind 
— ^a fair one j I believe you." 

^^The Marcbesa knows best who that 
wasr 

** The Signorina Myrtle?' answered she. 

The handsome Eoman was so disgusted at 
this continued repulsion of any attempt to asso- 
ciate himself with his lady love, that he got 
up to go. 

" Cesare, stay,'* said the Signora Mastari. 

'' Not certainly to see the Englishman laugh 
at me," answered he, sotto voce. 

^^ Zia, I am again going to break to atoms 
the customs and traditions of the family,'' 
cried Agatina, as soon as the Italian had dis- 
appeared. 

" In what way now ?" said the Mastari, in 
alarm. 

" I am going with Gerli, Pietro, and the 
Signor to visit some poor of the city." 

^^ In the name of the Madonna do not do 
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fio, child. You lose position from day to 
day.'' 

Agatina laughed. 

*' And, Zia/' she said, blushing a little, ** I 
want an invitation for a friend for the Palazzo 
this evening.'' 

She had lowered her voice, and spoke in 
quick Italian ; but Wolfe caught some of the 
words, and was far ascended up the steps of 
the heaven of delight. 

" Then poor Cesare is lost," whispered the 
princess. 

"Not lost; but saved from throwing his 
loveliness away where it would not be trea- 
sured." 

" You have decided ?" 

"Almost, Zia; I know it is perilous, but 
so is everything." 

She went up to give her order and to dress 
herself. Wolfe felt a little the real or sup- 
posed hostility of the Mastari ; but the latter 
said — 

" Any friend of my cousin's is welcome to 
my husband's house ; we shall see you this 
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erening and jonr friend if yon wish. It isr 
the Marchesa's desire.*' 

Mr. Hammond was profoae in hia ftcknow- 
ledgments. 

** r have only one friend with me. I shall 
give him the signora's kind invitation. 

He had not long to wait, for the party were 
soon ready. Madame Gerli looked lescr scared 
at the proposed expedition than he had ex- 
pected. 

She was beginning to get n^ed to her mis- 
tress's lamentable eccentricities, as she called 
them in private^ 

The immense Mastari carriage waa at the 
door ; Agatina groaned when she perceived 
it. 

" I had longed for a walk, Pietro. Why 
has it come ?" 

" The prince wishes that yon should enter 
and leave the Palazzo in the carriage, what- 
ever your eccellenza may see fit to do without 
the walls." 

" In what directiovk does joxiT prafegSe live, 
Pietro?' 
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**Not fax from the Villa Colonna; there 
the carriage can stay, and the Marchesa walk 
the rest." 

" Then I rejoice,'' she said ; *' you can see 
the prettiest view o£ the oldest city in the 
world, as well as become acquainted with some 
of her secret miseries." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



CHABITT AND LOVE. 

It was not a comfortable drive, yet it seemed 
to Mr. Hammond as if he were in the chariot 
of Elijah, careering through the uniyerse of 
happiness far above the clouds of care. 
Agatina was in the best of spirits, for she 
exulted in the originality of the excursion to 
an Italian girl, who having chosen her own 
male companion had gotten to herself entire 
liberty in enjoying his society, for Madame 
Gerli was but a very bidable phantom of 
the austerities of her class. 

In about twenty minutes they arrived in the 
lane near the Villa of the Colonnas. Its 
deserted gardens and almost dilapidated walls 
in so beautiful and dominant a situation were 
a faithful picture of the present decay in 
that lovely and once pre-eminent tree of 
nobility. 
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" Shall we go in now, or first down to the 
dirt and wretchedness, then purify ourselves 
on the heights afterwards?" 

" Duty first certainly, and the bright plea- 
sure afterwards," said Wolfe, with more of 
the cheerfulness than generally accompanies 
the practical application of that saying, for 
the duty, dirty or otherwise, was simply a 
different phase of enjoyment, as long as he 
bad bis olive faced sorceress with him to 
change a hovel into a palace and its pots and 
pans to shining gold. 

Preceded by Pietro and discreetly followed 
by Madame Gerli, they left the carriage and 
walked briskly down the sloping hill past the 
church where the blessed St. Peter was nailed 
head downward, and past the rushing outwent 
of the waterworks, forming quite a beauteous 
fountain under a very unpoetical name, into 
one of the most poorly populated quarters of 
the Eternal city, 

Pietro diligently led the way through a 
maze of great barrack like houses of which 

VOIm I. o 
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the windows were staffed up with tngB and 
boards, and the streets filled with decompose- 
ing remains of v^etation oast from the 
dwellings of the poor, no farther than the 
arm coald reach. As if decay «ad corrup- 
tion were indeed at the threshold of those 
homes where their presenoe was the one soli* 
tary suffering possible for even the Omn]{>o- 
tence of the Almighty to add to the miselies 
of then: wretched tenants. 

At a doorway half in ruins Pietro stopped; * 
the arch of the gate had given way, and the 
fallen masonry blocked up the entrance. 

"Eccellenza, don't enter," the old mail 
said; "why seek to sadden yourself 'With 
sights which may remain impressed upon your 
mind ? Let me call the povera Agnese^ 

" No, Pietro, I am strong enough and wil- 
ling to go anywhere ; besides I want to learn 
how these things are under the rule of the 
Father of Christendom.'' 

It was difficult enough to make an ascent 
of the stairs, if a ruined ledge or two on each 
flight could be dignified by the name of stairs. 
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As they passed the rrarious almost doorless 
tenements, little half-naked qhildren and hun- 
ger worn mothers peeped out in «ilent wonder 
at the presence of richly clad women and 
^men. 

" God help me/' said Agatina; " would 
'that I had come in sackcloth instead of these 
robes of price, to insult their misery. 

At last they were at the top ; a groat chasm 
yawned in the landing, and had to be care- 
fully crossed. Pietro pushed some fboards 
nailed together, and only ihalf liutal high, 
and they were in the xoom ifchey^ sought. 

I doubt if .the word room, garrett, or hole, 
answered to the> description of the place. On 
one side a heavy wall had given w^iy, and 
filled up half the narrow space, Jieavii\g a rent 
ibetween itself and the roof); the blue sky 
looked freely in — for it was a bright, Eoman 
day; also, the rent had given entrance to 
something fresh and beautiful — it. was a thiok 
branch of creeper, creeping through the jag- 
ged stones The floor qf the ,pl^ce was red 

.0 2 
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uneven brick, but clean, and in a confer lay 
a heap of bedding, pilfered from the couch of 
the beasts of the field, covered over with a 
blue cloth as old as the floor it lay upon, still 
clean. There was a little scaldmo^ or earthen 
vessel, and but one other article of furniture, 
a small low stool. In the comer of the room, 
next the hole-like window, was one of the 
universal prints of the Madonna ; and beneath 
it, on a deal box, a growing camelia, wonder- 
fully flourishing considering the poverty of 
the atmosphere it breathed; one would al- 
most have said that the pure mother of Heaven 
had planted it there, as a living emblem of 
her own presence in that chamber, while 
the sweet young leaves of the bright ivy crept 
in through the gap in the roof, like a mes- 
senger of hope from the sky, whence it could 
only shine on a home so desolate. A figure 
sat on the stool, with its back towards the 
door, so hunched, so emaciated, so humble, 
that the visitor's hearts sank within them. 
The arm and hand were moving fast at rolling 
thread upon its spindle from a lump of cotton. 
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The door had scarcely swung back when 
the creature rose to its feet. 

It could hardly be called human, so mis- 
shapen, so bent, so crooked ; but Wolfe knew 
the face at once, in which, at least, there was 
some humanity. They were the tearful, 
prayerful eyes of the great cathedral. 

" /Sawfe MadreP^ cried the poor hunch- 
back, as she saw her room invaded, with fear 
and trembling, " Filippo is not here, signori ; 
he is dead ; they have taken him." 

*' Father of Charity I" prayed Agatina, with 
swimming eyes. 

" Signori, signori, take me, the old unfor- 
tunate 1 I am here; but, Filippo you will 
not find, he is buried far away." 

Wolfe could not look at the scene with the 
calm of his nation ; he might have been a 
Neapolitan at the moment — ^for it was too sad 
a sight for his strength to bear. 

Agatina went to the cripple's side and took 
her hand. 

" Do not touch her, Oar a Marchesa ; thou 
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ibightest take sickness from her/' said Madame 
Grerli, from the door. 

^ Descend) Gerli I Go down at once ; it. is 
iifo place for you V spoke Agatiaa^ angrily. 

Madame Gerli retreated at once, never prof? 
feriag a word. 

'' Thou art not afraid of me," said the voice 
of Agatina, with the tone of a mother over its 
ohild. 

The hunchback shook her head, and looked 
wistfully at the picture of the Blessed Mary, 
to see if perchance she had come to her 
side. 

^^ Agnese, I am come from Filippo to seek 
you out.'' 

" Filippo was killed two-and-thirty weeks 
ago ; if you come from him, you are from 
there ;" and she pointed through the roof ta 
the shadowless sky. 

^^ Before he ascended there, he sent me to 
you ; you will not tell me to go away." 

"Such as you stay not with the wretched J' 

Agatina looked into the face ; it had some- 
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thing like a ray of its Maker^s divinity abont 
the eyes. 

*' Filippo fttayed always/' she s^i^. 

** Yes — for the cripple's arms had beea his 
only home for thfee-amd-twenity yeg,i?s; but 
he will never return." 

'^ Never be back here ; but you will travel 
far away to him." 

** When theapgels fetch me, if the wretched 
and the lame can ev^r go ; but it was beautifiil 
here, when the child played and laughed, he 
made me glad ; and grown up grand and tall, 
he would take me to San Pietro." 

^ Do you never go now ?" 

*' I crawled ther^ three festas^*^ she said ; 
^^ but not the last, it seemed too lar." 

"Filippo sent you this, Agnese, and his 
dying love," said Agatina, giving her the 
parcel." 

** It is money, for what good ? to i^eep m© 
linger away from him ; two bajoccM a day 
would not stop me long." 

*' But you must atay for me now^ Agnese.'^ 
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^ It is tke voice of consolation/' said the 
hunchback, *' consolation, and no ribrezzoJ^ 

" Consolation and love," answered the 
Italian girl. 

Wolfe, regarding the group at the stool, 
silently adored the Marchesa more than the 
darkest Italian peasant ever worshipped the 
Queen of Heaven. 

" His flower is there ; is it not beautiful ?'' 
And Agnese pointed to the camelia. " It is 
now white with blossom." 

'* Last spring he was alive, they were then 
white ; it should be red now his blood is shed." 

"Tou must think of him there, Poverina^^^ 
said the girl ; ** see how bright and calm it is 
overhead. I will come often, and find another 
room, where the flowers and sun can enter, 
and no rain nor cold. You will do as I wish/' 

" It is the sound of the Madonna's voice \ 
Eccellenza, I will go where you will." 

Agatina got up to depart, but Wolfe saw 
her stoop and embrace, with both her arms, 
the shrunken body ; it wasn't a kiss of charity, 
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or pitj — it seemed a kiss of love ; his sight 
was dim with emotion, and when the patri- 
cian face came towards him, glowing from the 
contact with that hardly human form, he won- 
dered that the angels did not catch her up. A 
glory seemed about the little head. Raffaelle's 
Madonna knew no such light as he saw in 
that woman's eyes. Surely is there not an 
eighth Beatitude : — 

Blessed are they who dry the tears of those 
that weep ! 

The bright sunniness of the outer world, 
and the balm of the air, strike strangely and 
consolingly on eyes that have been severely 
tried with scenes of sorrow. 

The Marchesa and the Englishman walked 
along quickly, leaving the others to follow as 
best they might, never speaking to each other 
— for their hearts were very full. Wolfe, if 
he had spoken, would have said but one word, 
and that the most expressive he knew, though 
Teutonic, ^^Himmels ruhrend^^ touching to 
heaven. 

o 5 
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As for Agatina,she trod along, breathless with 
the satisfaction of having been of some use. 

As they mounted the hill towards the villa^ 
they at times turned to look back upon the 
descending city, at the cascade stopped, and 
sat down to rest ; the water went on rushing 
heavily from its boundary, seeming to each 
one to say, '' Joy and sorrow, life and death; 
life and death, and joy and sorrow." This 
kind of reverie at eventide is very sweet, and 
neither felt inclined to disturb the other. 

By-and-bye, the two figures of the Italians 
loomed in sight. 

" Let us go into the villa, I do not wish to 
hear their chatter,'' said the Marchesa, get- 
ting up. 

Bound by the lanes and gardens, where 
the hedges were shooting, and the almond 
trees already white and pink, they hurried, 
till they got to the old villa. Agatina passed 
by the caretaker and his telescope without a 
word, and took up her position upon the bal- 
cony. Wolfe followed, and leant upon the 
balustrade beside her. 
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Most of those who have been in Eom-e must 
remember this spot, how the gallery over-^ 
hangs the whole valley of the campagna, and 
commands the view of every building, great 
and small, ancient and modern, which sits 
upon and between the seven hills. 

^^ It does not look like the mother of ty- 
ranny and wrong,'' said Wolfe. 

*' Or the cloak of such homa9 w Agnese's ; 
one would think it a city of happiness and 
safety." 

'^ But still of departed grandeur." 

" Better if the grandeur could go for ever 
and give place to peace and charity. Oh I if 
I were king, I should exalt my throne, by tjie 
knowledge of every subject's oopafort, not by 
the splend our of the few." 

" You speak against yoqr class.- ' 

"I have no class; men and women who are 
in want of me, are those to whom I belong." 

^^ Then, Marchesa, y<^u iiroul4 fii^st belong to 



me. 



" Ypu are not poor and wretched." 

^^ Yes I am, and qrithout you,, will be qJmost 
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a» worthy of pity as that unfortunate you 
have just left," 

There was no answer, Agatina had bent 
her head to the railing, he could not see her 
face. 

The sun had reached the Monte Mario, and 
was throwing his last stream of molten gold 
over the domes and spires beneath them ; the 
far off hills ripening into richer tints, and the 
bells from the distant churches, the only 
sound to be heard in the still evening air. 

" But if you could learn to care for me, 
and for life with me — po human being in that 
wide valley and great city could know the 
happiness and content which would be mine." 

Still no response. 

" Do answer me, do speak to me." 

" I am quite alone in the world, signer," 
she said, '* and if I ever give my heart — my 
life will be in the hands of him who holds it," 

" I know it is presumption of me to ask you 
to be my wife, I have not even yet a career 
marked out for myself, and still I have spoken 
to you, but I could not help it.'' 
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" It is not presumption. Nature has given 
you the desire for the best of all careers — ^that 
of doing good/' 

*' Without the means to do so, it is that 
which binds my tongue from pleading with 
you, as it otherwise could." 

'* The means are nothing in my eyes ; but 
see how many things separate us widely." 

** Eank and fortune only." 

" Nor the one, nor the other in the least ; 
you are noble of blood and noble of heart ; 
fortune is but a circumstance, and a trifling 
one with those who have enough.'* 

"What then remains, when your genero- 
sity sees nothing where most women would 
be frightened with the greatness of the 
obstacles.*' 

" Eace, religion, habits and customs, all 
these of vital importance, when two separate 
lives have to be fused into one." 

** That the first is nothing, my love for you 
Agatina, tells me more plainly, than the 
clearest demonstration. Are we not agreed 
on the second, that in our duty to those 
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aronnd us lies Ae burden of the &itli of both 
of us?" 

" It is true, and if I many, it will never be 
one of my own countrymen ; for in them I 
have not yet found the heart and mind united 
which could govern me ; still I fear to belong 
to a man who would not be in all things un- 
derstanding ofy and lenient upon, my southerix 
failings." 

" Does a very strong love make one hard ? 
does it not teach better than all the masters 
of the world ?" 

"I am fond of my independence, Signor 
Wolfe ; and could not bear to be deprived of 
t, a^ an Italian who really loved me would ; 
still I am )ealQU9, suspicious, and passionate, 
and perhaps could not bear the one I loved to 
retain the fipeedom I claim for myself; is not 
that a very difficult character?" 

^' It is the character I knew you had, and 
the one I love ; that is my only answer/' 

" I like you, Wolfe," there was no Signor 
now, " nay, more I am fond of you ; but I 
do not j^t love you, fpy I fear ibo do so/' 
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" If you like meonly I do not despair, I will 
do the rest." 

*' How good you are — even now I feel 
glad to own such love — and perhaps some 
day I shall tell you how I have lost all fear, 
and am ready to give back the warmth of my 
southern heart freely and gratefully/' 

Wolfe took the tender little hand which he 
first saw lying on tiie tarred steamer's side, 
and kissed it. 

Agatina did not much mind, though it was 
the first time an outsider's lips had touched 
her, still she took it gently away. 

" If one marries, one must always live in 
the same country and place, this I think 1 
could never do." 

" It would be as distasteful to me." 

'* Even now, though I am so free to move 
about, if obliged to remain long in the same 
spot, X get restless, like a lioness in a narrow 
cage." 

^^ And one* feels it much more if one cannot 
wander at will. At times to change country 
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and people, is the life I have always longed 
for, but yet never had." 

*' Is it true you would not wish to live in a 
great furnished house, with servants and im- 
movables, and all the other heavy incum*- 
brances of most people ?" 

" I never thought of it before ; but I know 
I should only see with the eyes of my com- 
panion in life, and its wanderings/' 

'* Can that sight endure ? I am afraid it 
goes away with the brightness of youth, when 
the eyes lose their glitter, and the freshness 
is past." 

**Agatina, man's view into the future is 
bounded and narrow, but if any one could 
ever speak certainly, I can.'' 

*' Do you know it makes me glad to hear 
your voice so firm, it sounds like the truth !" 

" Because it is." 

*' Yet so little makes me disbelieve. I have 
had some cause to doubt what I hear, perhaps 
some day I will tell you all that I have to 
say." 
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" That day will come sooner or later. I will 
listen to no ' perhaps/ it would be despair." 

"Poor Wolfe/' she said sweetly, giving 
him her hand once more. It seemed a pledge 
of its once being his, the whole face of the 
man wore a veil of ineffable affection and 
gratitude, once more he kissed it, and it was 
not taken away, but the tender drama was 
over, for the voices of Madame Gerli and 
Pietro were heard in the villa. 

*' It is late," said the Marchesa, " what will 
the Zia think r 

The shimmering evening sky had indeed 
decked her breast with one or two of her 
choicest gems, which sparkled palely, till their 
light should reign supreme. 

The last look over that scene would long be 
remembered by that man and woman. It 
was as the garden of Eden to newly created 
eyes. 

On the left a sea of gold in the sky, with 
marginal lines and clouds, of rainbow bright- 
ness, beneath it the wavering light of its phos- 
phorescent reflection, burnishing all on earth ; 
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in the valley a city of sunlight and night, as 
the hoary stones &ced the dazzling west— ^r 
alrea^ sleeping east. Away beyond^ a plain 
ofru«eand loneUness, streaked withBunny 
stripes and lengths oS shadow. A clfsair 
purple mountain hon;son smoothly serrated, 
with here and th^e a great crimson rock, jm^ 
ting out to catch the last crown of glory, from 
the setting dynasty of day. 
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CHAPTEK XXII. 



WOIiFJL AGKNOWLEDGED. 

Human, happiness is wonderfully short, and 
human sorrow wondierfully long; but that 
day two people went to th^ separate homes, 
about as contented as it is possible for mortal 
to be^ 

Content is a very poor word to express Mi^ . 
Hammond's feelings, on the day of the visit 
to the Colonna Villa. His spirits were catch- 
ing, for Herbert quite forgot his own tempo- 
rary sorrows in the liveliness of his friend's 
preparations for their visit to the Mastari 
Palazzo in the evening. 

He was at first for steybg at home. Wolfe 
would not hear of it 

^^ Do yoa thooik I am going to let you mope 
in the house h€re> while I am desired to take 
you with me, by the arbitress of my 
destinies ?" 
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" I wonder what your family will say?" 

** Not one word to damp the present. I 
intend to make them like it/' 

** Still you will let them know ?" 

^^ What I that at some future date I may 
bring them an Italian wife, to visit them ?" 

•' But it would be better to write and say 
that you contemplate it." 

" To what purpose ? what I have is my own 
and they cannot touch it. I am not going to 
consider all the knotty problems of my life 
and their reconciliation with a catholic re- 
lation the most knotty of all." 

** It must come to that some day." 

" One thing is certain, if Agatina decides 
for me, I know she will not care one jot, 
whether I have two hundred a year or two 
thousand." 

" Possibly, but the fact of your profession 
being at stake, is very serious." 

" It may be, but cannot I find other em- 
ployment which may not tie, and in the end 
repay me ? I know it is a difficulty, but not 
at all insuperable/' 
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**Then their objections to a diflferent 
religion ?" 

" As for that, I know well enough what 
they will be. A Eoman Catholic at home is 
a wicked phenomenon, who carries his or her 
vicious and depraved head under an arm 
draped in the scarlet of Babylon." 

Mr. Herbert laughed. 

" But you don't think that those opinions 
are going to weigh with me, would it not be 
charitable tq take a specimen into that focus 
of black protestantism, that they may have 
an opportunity of dissecting and examining 
it, to discover under the scarlet a fellow crea- 
ture of charitable instincts and good heart ?" 

It was a regular reception at the Palazzo, 
all the Italian celebrities ' were there ; counts 
and princes of the Holy Eoman Empire; 
cardinals in their crimson ; monsignores in 
their purple. 

The mastari could not have quite forgotten 
the lost cause of her friend, or the carelessness 
of Agatina in the matter of Italian rules ; for 
though polite her welcome was restrained. 
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Agatina made up far it to both, she smiled 
Wolfe into elysium, and Mr. Herbert into 
partizanship ; for he espouaed her canso from 
that moment. 

Leaving the dignitaries of the chnrch to be 
entertained by her relations and their guests, 
she sat apart with the heretics, a sign of the 
r6le she proposed for herself in life. 

Mr. Herbert was most interested in the 
assembler, if perhaps a thought surprised, to 
find himself among a crowd of cardinals and 
priests ; Antonelli was ^ne of them, and his 
holiness prime minister showed himself in the 
light of a very agreeable and lady-loving 
member of society. 

Wolfe wanted to have his friend introduced 
to one of the prelates, on the principle of 
extremes meeting ; so he whispered to Agatina 
to do it without consulting him. 

In a little while the Marchesa saw her op- 
portunity and seized it. Antonelli came over 
to speak to her, she was known to be bostile 
to his authority— for was he not in .reality the 
King of Bome-Hio it was necesaary to treat 
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the efrriDg^ child of the chturch with indulgence. 
He had not said many words to her, when 
she introduced Mr. Herbert sitting beside ^her. 

She spoke in French, so there was no help, 
and the orthodox Ai^glican found himself in 
conversation with the head of his spiritual 
foes. 

Wolfe immensely enjoyed the hesitation 
with which his friend addressed /the cardinal, 
but the latter with characteristic tact soon 
won him over into an animated discourse of 
affairs in which both could participate. 

Love, music,' novelty, and art, united to 
make that evening a delightfal one. Two of 
the party were not at all anxious for its close 
but like every other pleasure, the end seemed 
to come when enjoyment was at its height. 

The friends walked home from the Palazzo, 
a number of carriages were going towards the 
Sant' Angelo bridge. Mr. Hammond re* 
membered the Veglione, to which he had-onoe 
looked forward as th-e only ftiture opportunity 
of again meeting the lady, at whose house ^he 
had been passing the evening, and in whose 
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society it seemed probable he would spend 
bis life. He was much too alive to his pre- 
sent happiness to feel any inclination for 
going to bed, indeed could not hope for any 
sleep that night, so dropping Mr. Herbert's 
arm at the comer of the street leading to the 
Apollo, he turned off to that theatre just to 
wile away an hour or so, and fatigue some of 
the elasticity out of his nerves, before going 
home. It was just the same crowd as on the 
night of the last one, but in it he had now 
very little interest. The comers and goers 
and the thin veiled voices had quite a different 
sound, and in the spectacle there was nothing 
very exciting, after the true excitement of a 
conversation on which the whole rest of his 
life hung. It now seemed extraordinary that 
he could have enjoyed anything so much as 
he did his first Veglione. 

He took his way to the dividing pillar of the 
Proscenium, and leaning against it, listened to 
the Babelish sounds. He had not been there 
five minutes when loud and angry English 
voices made themselves heard above the din. 
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^^ So you put him at the head of the table, 
did you r 

^' And gave him the back seat in the car- 
riage r 

"And he would not have you, not he; you 
are too frightful ?" 
" You kno wyou are fifty-five, and look sixty,'* 

Wolfe turned and saw a large bat strug- 
gling in a corner against the attacks of three 
black dominoes. 

" Mr. Hammond wouldn't look at you, with 
all your four thousand a year." He had re- 
cognised all the actors in the nasty little 
drama, before he heard bis own name ; but 
he could not conceive how Mrs. Laurence had 
been imprudent enough to go to such a place 
unaccompanied. It was plain the Myrtles 
had no reason to conceal their identity from 
their foe. 

" You three beasts ! " said Mrs, Laurence, 
dropping the ironical. 

" You insulted us before every body, it was 
you we all knew." 

VOL. I. P 
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'^ And 70a are getting it back ] " 

^^ Only there's no one to see and hear," said 
spouse Myrtle* 

" Never mind, it will be all over Eome^ toi- 
morrow." 

^^ Let me pass^ man," said the womaoi ran 
to earth. 

^^Not likely, you didn't let us out itt a 
hurry." 

^^ So he got disgusted with you, and went 
oAE; did he r 

^^ Let her go I " said Wolfe, coming to th^ 
rescue, ^^ there is somebody here, to hear the 
nonsense you have invented. You had 
better take my arm, Mrs. Laurence.'' 

^^How kind of you, Mr. Hammond, to 
rescue me." 

" It is only my duty," he answered, cooUy. 

" The vulgar brutes 1" cried Mrs. Laurence, 
to the almost stupefied trio, not forgetting to 
enjoy her triumph. 

^^ Did you hear all they said, Mr. Sam* 
mond ?" the bat demanded rather alarmedly* 

^^ The last few remarks. Mrs. Laurence, 
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you must allow me to see you to your 
carriage, or do you intend to remain by 
yourself?'' 

''My companion is lost somewhere or 
another; but I suppose I had better not 
wait/' 

Indeed it was better not to wait, for she 
had come alone expressly in the hope that no 
one had known. Chance, or the Myrtle's 
watchfulness and desire for vengeance, had 
discovered her. From the minute of her 
entry, they had clung to and tormented her, 
80 that they could say with Lucrezia Borgia : 
" For a ball in Venice — a supper in Ferrara." 



p i 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



AN UNFORTUNATE RECEPTION. 

Some four days have passed since the close of 
the last chapter's carnival ; its follies, plea- 
sures, and exuberances have all settled down 
into quiet, the black pall of Lent has fallen 
upon Eome. There are no theatres open, no 
balls allowed to be given — even at private 
houses — and many of those who look upon 
the observance of Lent, as an imposition upon 
the faithful, and are yet obliged to give up 
some of their amusements, betake themselves 
to a less strict rigime at Naples. 

Wolfe and Mr. Herbert were still in Rome, 
the former it may be supposed was a fixture till 
necessity should compel him to bend his steps 
homewards. Various circumstances had oc- 
curred to retain the latter in his quarters at 
the '* Amdrique," though he had been several 
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times on the point of setting out for Naples 
or Florence, or anywhere out of Eome. 

In the first place Mr. Hammond had 
received a letter from Mrs. Laurence the 
morning after the miscarriage of her design 
of amusing herself on the quiet at the Veglione. 
In it she had thanked him formally for his 
gentlemanlike conduct to her on that trying 
occasion. 

Mrs. Laurence also expressed a hope that 
he would favour her with his company, at her 
Thursday receptions ; in order to silence the 
gossip, which would be sure to ensue on the 
rumour of a rupture between the friends and 
her family. As she did not include Mr. 
Herbert in this invitation, Wolfe had not re* 
sponded very amicably to her letter, though 
he professed himself ready to avoid scandal 
in any way she wished. But he had not yet 
gone so far, as to visit at her house during 
the interval. Mr. Herbert also had had a note 
from the Santa Croce ; it was a short and 
affectionate one from Mary, saying that she 
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felt lonely enough without seeing him, but 
hoped be would stay in Borne till he beard 
from her again, as there was something going 
on in which she might require his assistance. 

Thus it was that Cupid hung heavily upon 
the heels of the friends, retaining them fast 
upon holy ground. Mr. Herbert and Miss 
Laurence had been very loyal to the tyran- 
nical government of Mrs. Laurence ; never 
once arranging to meet each other on tbe 
Pincio in the morning, which they could 
easily have managed, nor at church, nor in 
the gardens of the various villas. 

It is true that whenever the Santa Croce 
carriage drove with Mary in it to the after- 
noon lounge, she would generally bow to a 
v^ry neat and good looking clergyman who 
hatted her with a pleasant smile, and then 
took his way contentedly homewards. 

Wolfe had enjoyed a very uncommonly 
pleasant time of it since the day of the visit 
to the poor old woman, and could not see any 
possibility of a cogent reason for leaving Eome 
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^iMing alleged, eTcn when Mr. Herbert's 

^ afEaira would allow him to ring the bell of 

^ tbeir " time being ap." 

B Notwitbstandiag all this bis plans were 

. still nncertain, he had not heard from the 

ICiutifaesa what ^le had mdde ttp her mind to 

dOf aird refrained from urging her to'any step, 

on aemitat of the delicaqf of his position. 

One- thing he had done, openly, candidly, 

freely, explained his own affairs, most 

minutely mentioning his modest portion, as 

all he had to look for from his friends, and 

told her of the proposed commission. 

Agatina was drifting into an engagement, 

and was getting to care for him more and 

more ; bnt the current of affairs waa slow, and 

as yet it was no engagement; this was a little 

■iaqnieting but could not he helped, he woald 

-■t no promise till it was freely given. One 

^e had expressed a very decided opinion 

was that he shottld not go into 

^ywiiM on the spot) his 

>>A 11 earth. 

■ ^ Y— 
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likely to happeD, whether the Marchesa would 
consent and marry him before he returned, 
in which case it would indeed be a tolerably 
surprising finale to his trip, for the wbole 
circle at home. 

A more probable alternative, if Agatina* 
would promise to marry him at some future 
date, for which purpose he should return ; in 
this latter case he knew that he would be 
molested and hampered by his very protestant 
family, but had confidence in the energy and 
will at his disposal. 

He visited regularly at the Mastari Palazzo, 
both at the morning and evening receptions, 
but being no favourite with the mistress of 
that mansion, did not feel very comfortable in 
his intercourse with the Marchesa, 

Accordingly they arranged to see more of 
each other out of doors, than in the house, the 
Doria Villa and its gardens were the cause of 
much chance meeting, for it was the violet 
plucking season. 

In this state of aflFairs, a fortnight of Lent 
had passed by, the second Thursday was 
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approaching, when Mr. Herbert received a 
note from Miss Laurence. In it she said that 
having heard from her mother they were 
invited for the reception, she hoped they 
would come, as " she wanted particularly to 
speak to him," 

Edgar not having an invitation, wrote to 
say that of course he could not be there, but 
would persuade Wolfe to go, so she could 
confide anything she had to say to his friend's 
sympathising ears. Mr. Hammond did not 
want any persuading at all, especially as he 
had no engagement either at the Mastari 
Palazzo or elsewhere. Towards nine o'clock 
of Thursday evening, Wolfe accordingly 
found himself at the door of the house in the 
Santa Croce. It had been decorated for the 
occasion, and a white holland awning put up. 
Mrs. Laurence always liking to mark her en- 
tertainments as much as possible by external 
light and accessories. The white holland 
was bound with red braid, and in the entrance 
of the portico were hung laurels. 

P 5 
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On Wolfe's arrival be became spectator of 
a very strange scene for a civilized countiy. 

Tbe police of bis Holiness bad taken pos- 
session of tbe entrance, and blocking up tbe 
passage, were busily employed in rampantly 
tearing down tbe ornamentations, stuck up 
witb so mucb care and ostentation to cele- 
brate tbe bostess's Tbursday. 

At first be tbougbt tbat sometbing very 
unusual bad bappened, tbat tbere was an 
execution in tbe bouse, oi tbat its mistress 
was going to be arrested, and so forced to 
cbange her very unrestrained babitudes for 
the confinement of St. Angelo. Nothing of 
tbe kind, it was quite a regular, proper pro- 
ceeding, simply tbe noble and prescient eye 
of the law had been oflFended with l^e sight 
of the three noxious^ colours, though not at 
all sufficiently in juxtaposition to warrant a 
belief in the de&ign to ofiend. 

To wave a red mantle, under a Castiliau 
bull's nose, is not so great a tempta^ 
tion of Providence, as to unite the Italian 
colours before tbe eyes of the executive 
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governiHPent of Eome; and in this- inrtance' 
the Papal bull worried effectually the dmall 
hangings of the Santa Croce into wreck and 
confusion in a very short time. The Eomans 
who passed upwards merely shrugged their 
shoulders, the English stared, but in the 
rooms the occurrence did not affect any one*s 
proceedings. 

Mrs. Laurence was in great stale and had 
gathered about her all the gwelfe she* could 
conveniently lay her hands upon ; for reasons 
best khown to herself, she told Mary that it 
was possible Mr. Herbert might be there, but 
if he came, she requested that her daughter 
would not hold any intercourse with him 
beyond the conventioiialitiesi^ of society. Mary 
had not an^wer^d one way or the other, 
having her own views m the matter, and wa» 
not going to awake her mother into activity 
before puttiitg thdm into execution.^ 

When Wolfe entfer-ed th«; rooms were fall, 
and' looked as if prepared for ai dance, the 
floors' shining, a band, and all the suite thrown 
open. A' great ffliiuber o£ gme^ maltsf 
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Italians scattered among them, though not of 
the official world. The Portinari was con* 
spicuous in the group of people near the door, 
his handsome head towering ahove the others , 
looked blackly enough at Mr. Hammond's 
appearance. When Mrs. Laurence saw Wolfe 
enter, she fell to welcoming him in the most 
gushing manner possible ; it was a good op- 
portunity for showing her friends, that she 
and the young Englishman were on the best 
of terms, and all their little scandal rendered 
of none eflFect. He received her advances in 
quiescence, for he had the eyes of everybody 
upon him. Nevertheless when she asked him 
to let her introduce him to some of her friends 
whom he did not know, and paraded him down 
the rooms, he did not half like it. Mrs. 
Mervyn was seated upon an ottoman, in an 
alcove, placed between the two chief drawing- 
rooms, it was a sort of small ante»room or 
broad passage connecting them. Miss Lau- 
rence was talking to her when they came up. 
Mary rose to meet him, and Mrs. Mervyn 
looked astonished to see him. That lady was 
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a celebrity in his mind, for at her house he 
had first met Agatina in society. 

*'Back again, Mr. Hammond," said Mrs. 
Mervyn, " I thought you and my friend had 
quarrelled ?" 

" That is what everybody was saying. I let, 
them talk as they like," answered Mrs. 
Laurence. 

Wolfe did not attempt to explain his 
presence. 

Mr. Wolsley had strolled up to where they 
were, and nodding to Wolfe, leant over where 
Mary was sitting. Wolfe did not quite under- 
stand the air of proprietorship which he 
assumed while talking to Miss Laurence, but 
was a little enlightened by the look she gave 
him. 

Evidently the subject on which she wished 
to consult him, was Mr. Wolsley. 

**You have heard what they are doing 
down stairs, Mrs. Mervyn ; pulling down my 
poor little decorations ?" 

" The stupid people, none but themselves 
would have noticed the colours at all.'' 
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" What would thej say if they knew we 

were going to dunce op here?' 

" Are you really going to let them dance ? 

It is strictly forbidden." 

" That is just the reason I have had it pre* 
pared, besides the police having been here 
once tO'-night, will not come again/' 

"Don't be too sure of that, if the oilier 
itages hear the noise they may inform." 

" Let them if they like, all they can* da i* 
to tarn one out." 

Mrs, Mervyn was on the point of askings 
Wolfe how he liked his friends the Mastari 
and their charming cousin, but was discreet 
enough to wait for another occasion. He not 
wanting to be monopolised by Mrs. Laurence? 
the whole evening, in whose society he found 
of necessity a good, deal of awkwardne^, 
seeing the peculiarity of their former relaticms^. 
proposed to seek a partner for the quadrille 
then being formed. 

Mrs. Laurence complied by introducing) 
him to the heaviest and plainest damsel to be 
found in the apartment. 
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" There is one thing I will ask of you, Mr, 
Hammond. Please do not ask Mary to dance ?'' 

" Why not,. Mrs. Laurence ?" 

" She has been ordered not.'' 

Wolfe knew it w<as, only her orders, not 
the doctors. 

" Since when has she given it up ?* 

" Onty lately, but in any case it would be 
better not, even for your friend Mr. Herbert'a 
sake." 

^' I am. not quite such, a young bird as to 
be caught with that kind of chaff," thought 
he. However the best way was to. wait for 
an opportunity and consult nobody, it was 
useless to argue. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



AN EXPOSE, 



While the quadrille was goiag on, (the pas- 
sage having been reported free of Gens d' 
armes), he watched the proceedings of Mr, 
Wolsley and Miss Mary. 

On the former's arrival at the aforesaid 
ottoman, Miss Laurence had stopped with 
Mrs. Mervyn, but that lady being led off 
somewhere else, Mr. Wolsley dropped into 
her place and produced from a table near, a 
bouquet for Miss Laurence. 

Wolfe looked to see if it was accepted, and 
was reassured, by her rising and leaving her 
place as soon as she had taken it, evidently 
only doing so because constrained thereto. 

So far there appeared to be no danger to 
Mr. Herbert's rights, in the pretty English 
girl. While he was thus engaged in making 
use of his eyes, he was quite well aware that 
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Mrs. Laurence was doing, what she considered 
her duty by him in the same way. She had 
placed herself in a comer with the Prince 
Portinari, and was having a very earnest con- 
fabulation with him ; it was evident that it 
was about himself, for every now and then, 
the classical face of the Eoman, and the very 
unclassical one of the English lady were 
turned in his direction, 

*' I suppose they are comparing their notes 
of hatred and disgust,'' thought he, "the 
Portinari telling her all, or as much as he 
knows about Agatina, and Mrs. Laurence 
probably entertaining him with a heavy 
account of my admiration for herself." 

He was not very far out, for they were 
making an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
for his humiliation, the power of which he 
could not yet guess at. 

Nothing is so unforgiving as a woman whose 
liking has not been appreciated by its object, 
or an Italian whose pet projects have been 
interfered with, and baulked by an outsider — 
from whom no trouble was to be expected. 
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Wolfe did not spend much time in specula^ 
ting upon the pair ; but looked out for Mary 
as soon as the heavy young lady had been re- 
turned to the bench whence she came, and! 
which she ought hardly in decency to have 
lefu 

'^ Mr. Hammond, Mamma is coming/'' said 
Mary, as he went up to her. 

" Is she ? can't you dance with me ? aaid 
then we can chat. 

" Not now — ^later I will." 

Mrs. Laurence was already upon them— • 

"I will give you the next Lancers," said 
Mary indiflFerently. 

'* You had better not' dance/' interfered her 
mother from behind. 

•*' Why not, mamma ?" 

** You know perfectly well that you are not: 
strong enough." 

'' I feel quite well though, and would enjoy 
a dance with Mr. Hammond." 

After this there was not much to be done 
in the way of stopping her, so the hostess 
wa& fain to be satisfied with planting herself 
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on the sofa vntSk them till Wolfe moved 
off. 

He wandered into the refreshment room, 
and took some ice^ the table was a perfect sea 
of flowers, from which the viands peeped fijrth 
as luscious fruits. Two ladies were sitting 
together behind him — for the purpose of hatch- 
ing what news they could between them. 

" How beautifully Mrs. Laurence has h« 
table done 1'* 

'' Yes — ^maeages so nicely/' 

*' That poor girl is looking very ill." 

*' So sacrificed you know ; she throws her 
in everybody's face ; they do say the Porti- 
nari was asked to marry her." 

" Likely enough, my dear ; but have you 
heard that Mrs. Laurence herself is engaged ?" 

" To. that young Englishman ? I don't be- 
lieve it ; he has not been here for some 
weeks." 

" But he is here to-night ; I saw him^ but 
can hardly believe that he would make such 
a fool of himself.'* 

" Money, you know, doe» anythingr" 
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^^It can't make such a woman as Mrs. Laa- 
rence go down unless the man is starving ; 
besides I believe he is quite over head and 
and ears with an Italian lady — whom I know 
slightly/' 

" That would make no difference, men do 
behave so shamefully." 

^^ But Miss Laurence was engaged to that 
clergyman ; wasn't she ?" 

" I don't know exactly, but her mother is 
dying for her to marry Mr. Wolsley." 

" The cloth merchant's son ?" 

" And a very good match for her too." 

" She won't get him — mark my words — that 
girl won't go off well ; she doesn't take." 

"Her delicacy ought to be enough ta 
frighten anyone." 

" They have hold of the story — from begin- 
ning to end," thought Wolfe, as he finished 
his ice, and as he left the room received the 
parting salvo. 

" To say nothing of having a mother wha 
hawks herself about the Continent — to all the 
young men she meets 1" 
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The prelude to the Lancers was being 
played ; Wolfe went and gave Mary his arm j 
Mrs. Laurence, being obliged to give up the 
pursuit, returned to the neighbourhood of the 
Italian who was however, occupied with a 
better specimen of the visitors to Bome. 

" At last I can positively speak to you. Miss 
Laurence," said Wolfe taking her across the 
room. 

"And high time too, Mr. Hammond, I 
have a great deal to tell you ; I know you 
will give me the same advice that Mr. Herbert 
would.'' 

" Depend on that ; I suppose the whole 
difficulty lies in that bald headed little man 
over there ." 

" You know he has always been mamma's 
highest ambition for me." 

" And a noble one ; does he not look it ?'' 

He did not certainly look very imposing 
at that moment — for he was mopping his very 
shining face and skull with a large napkin- 
like handkerchief. 

^^ His appearance does not matter to me in 
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^^ ril answer £br his Ukiag it ; besides what 
iplse loau you do f' 

" Go to Florence with Miss Sartoris, who 
has offered to take me, and then you know, if 
Mr. Herbert liked, he could go there, and we 
might see each other every now and then.'* 

"Capital/* said Wolfe, who had taken 
Mary's fan and was fanning her with it. " But 
will your mother let you depart quietly ?'* 

" I can tell her that I do not want to go, if 
she will give up forcing Mr. Wolsley upon me." 

The crowd which had occupied the drawing 
room opened like the Red Sea in the middle, 
and the people stood aside to let pass their 
very hurried and wrathfiil hostess, who 
careering across to where Wolfe was sitting, 
3aid in a voice suppressed yet resonant — 

" You are very tender with that fan." 

** Mr Hammond has been very kind to tire 
his arm with it" 

"What are you doing here — instead of 
dancing ?" 

" Mamma, all the people are looking at 
you." 
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** You are disgracing yourself." 

^^ Are you jealous, mamma?" said poorMaiy. 

" I order you to go into the next room, 
and Mr. Hammond will, perhaps, dance with 
someone else." 

" I do not think there is any harm in my 
tallcing to your daughter Mrs. Laurence, as 
you asked me into your bouse." 

" Sit down, mamma, and don't look so very 
angry ; the people are wondering what is the 
matter." 

Mrs Laurence sat down panting. 

" I have repeated to Mr. Hammond what 
you said to me yesterday." 

" And in Mr. Herbert's name I tell her she 
ought not to remain with you." 

" Mr. Herbert is very useful to you when 
you want to flirt with the daughter, as you 
have done with the mother/' 

Mrs. Laurence was completely losing her 
head with the double affliction of being cir- 
cumvented, and seeing Wolfe talk privately to 
Mary, a consummation she had never witnessed 
since they had known each other. 
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Two ladies had come in daring this scene, 
and, as a matter of coarse, approached to 
salate the hostess. They were the Princess 
Mastari and Agatina ; both had been looking 
on for a few minates. 

Wolfe was leaning over Mary, and Mrs. 
Laurence sitting close to them both. 

Agatina did not at first understand anything 
of the situation ; but the remarks on either 
side soon helped her to a good deal more 
than the truth, and, unfortunately, she had 
caught the last words of Mrs. Laurence, for 
she was close behind her. 

Wolfe so little expected to see her there that, 
for a moment, he did not move, nor indeed, 
had perceived her till Mrs, Laurence got up. 

When he had recovered the surprise, he 
dropped Mary's fan pretty quickly, and spoke 
to Agatina; but the Fortinari had already 
greeted her. 

She gave Wolfe her hand very coolly and 
passively, then taking the Prince's arm, 
went to dance. 

VOIi. I. Q 
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The bright room at that moj^giiQut became 
very dark imdeed to poor Mr. Hammond for 
he felt the danger his love waa in ; thQ cir- 
cumstances looked so much against him ; re- 
membering the confab he had heard in the 
supper room^ he could form an idea of what 
might have been overheard. 

There was the one woman of his life, 
dancing with and talking to his wprst enemy, 
as if to show him that she did not count, his 
affection and the sweet hours of the past» a^ 
anything uiore serious than a device for 
passing away the time. He remen^bered 
what she had said about her suspiciousi^ss, 
and the influence the slightest appearance: of 
deceit had upon her, then thought how he 
had as it were been caught en flagrant delit^ 
so that she had barely let him take her h^jxdj 
and gone off with the Portinsiri. 

He waited till the dance was done, but 
found that she managed to escape into the 
supper-room, still with the Italian. 

Wolfe was in despair, but felt that injustice 
she must listen to his explanations, knowing 
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well enoiigh they wotild be as satisfactory as 
any one could expect. 

In a few minates she passed again, and 
looked at him ; of course his eyes were upon 
her^ they met each othe/s look, his wa« long* 
ing^ hers rather haughty and a little sad. 

She WAS goitig away, for the Mastari had 
joined her; «tiil she leant on the Prince's 
arm. Wolfe went into the ©loak room, and 
held her matitle, he felt that the little figure 
trembled slightly as he put it on. 

The Portinari had the hood and fastened 
it, then gave her again his armw 

Wolfe had oflFered his, perhaps she had not 
seeft it, pethapft did not wish to. 

"Good night,''---'^ Agatina " was on his 
lips, but it made no sound. 

" Good night," she answered, qwietly, again 
extending her hand, he nearly crushed it with 
the vehemence of his love and anxiety* 
Another minute and ber head had disappeared 
down the stairs. It was no use watching the 
empty well stairs. 

There were a great many people about, but 
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Wolfe thonglit he had never seen such com- 
plete emptiness as that. 

Back again in the ball room, every thing 
was going on as nsnal, the people dancings 
and the mnsic playing ; he would have liked 
to strangle Mrs. Laurence on the spot, but 
she was chatting most animatedly with re- 
stored equanimity to her friends, and offered 
no opportunity for such a kindly action. 

A commotion was soon heard near the door, 
it was not occasioned by Mr. Hammond doing 
anything dangerous or deadly. Simply the 
police come to turn the people out, as someone's 
prophecy had come true, the second floor 
getting enraged at the noise of the dance, sent 
to inform of their neighbour's proceedings. 

The result was that in five minutes time 
scarcely a soul was left in the rooms. 

Wolfe shook hands with Mary, and felt that 
she had passed a small note into his hands. 
He did not deign to honour Mrs. Laurence 
with anything more than a bow, conduct 
which that lady resented so strenuously, that 
she banged the ante-room door twice after he 
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had passed through, to the no small delight 
of the servants and police officers, who had 
made so rapid a clearance. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Laurence, very much ; 
that is very nice and polite," said Wolfe, 
coming back. 

^' Notnicer nor more polite than y oudeserve I" 

^^ Mamma, mamma, do not say sny more 
before the servants/' 

*^ Hold your tongue.'' 

" Good night, Mary," said Wolfe, from the 

door. 

" Mary, indeed I she shall never be your 
wife, nor Herbert's, so help foe God 1 " 

It was a very odd ending to the unfortunate 
Thursday's reception; and notwithstanding 
Wcife's great uneasiness, he could not help 
laughing at the last tableau ia the deserted 
apartment ; a stout and enraged lady banging 
a doof, which in a giemeral way, stood hospit- 
ably opeln. I4i wm a safer Way of letting off 
very abundant and high pressure steam, thaa 
smashing uip fomltaiiie aoad miri:toFs« 

4 S 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



DEPARTURE. 

Mr. Hammond saw by the light of the lamps 
on the stairs, that the note was for his friend ; 
when he had reached the hotel, he was very 
much mentally indisposed* Edgar, quietly 
sleeping the temporary sleep of the upright, 
did not at all see the necessity of being 
awakened. 

'* Get up, man," said Wolfe. 

" My dear fellow, I have been in bed these 
three hours-" 

''I wish to heaven I had,'' shouted the 
other. " I shouldn't have got into this 
wretched scrape I "| 

" Why, what on earth have you done ?'' 

" Lost all my chance of happiness, here and 
hereafter." 

Edgar meekly rubbed his eyes at this very 
alarming statement. 
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" It is all along of you 'and your sweet 
Mary ; here is a letter from her, I wish you 
were both settled for ever." 

"Can't you say quietly what has hap- 
pened?'' 

" I tell you I am miserable." 

Mr. Herbert had recovered sufficient sight 
to observe his friend's face ; though the mouth 
was trying to laugh, the eyes were swim- 
ming. 

*' What is it ?" said he, becoming serious 
at once. 

" Oh, nothing to you, only Agatina has 
cut me, and I expect will never speak to me 
again." 

"What for?" 

" Because Mrs. Laurence made a beast of 
herself, indeed of me and Mary as well." 

He proceeded to recount the events of the 
evening, sparing no pains in his description 
of Mrs. Laurence's conduct, thereby making 
his friend laugh; when he came to Agatina' s 
departure, the Eeverend Edgar did not take 
it at all as such a serious business, merely a 
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slight repayment to Wolfe of tbe jealousy she 
bad stffiered. 

" I'll try to think you are right about it ; 
but if it's the other way, *I can't see dearly 
what will become of me." 

^^ It's of no use making things worse than 
tbey are ; go to bed, old man, altd depend 
upon it, you will find it all right to-morrow." 

These were comforting words. Wolfe did 
depend upon them. 

** How about your letter ?" 

'' Give it here." 

" 1 should hare eaten it up at once, if I had 
been you, but clergymen seem to do these 
things so very patiently; perhaps they are 
above the rude sensations of love ?" 

" Now don't get abusive, but hand me the 
light.'^ 

The note ^om Mary was wri^jten in hai^e, 
this was all it contaioied^'— 

"Deaeest Edgab^ 

" I shall leave for Florence with 
Miss Sartoris, the day after to-morrow, by 
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the evening mail. Mr. Hammond will tell 
you what has caused me to make up my mind 
to such an important step. I hope you will 
approve of it, and that you will be at the 
train without fail. 

** Ever yours only, 

*'Mart Laurence." 

** What is the meaning of it, Hammond ?'' 

" Why, that she is going to run away with 
you, of course." 

Mr. Herbert, what between the springiness 
of the mattress and the shock he received, 
nearly exchanged his recumbent position 
upon the soft bed, for one less comfortable 
upon the floor. 

" You have never made such an arrange- 
ment for me ? I would not for all the world 
that Mary thought me capable of doing any- 
thing clandestine." 

" She was quite willing to submit to any 
measure of the sort, so take the good wife 
fate gives you, and don't cavil at her manner 
of acting." 
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'^ I would not for the world have persuaded 
het to leave her mother, except andet veiy 
peculiar ^U'ConiKtanoeB*" 

^^ Then make your mind easy^^tiiej exist* 
Mrs, Laurence gave her the choice of marry- 
ing Mr. Wolsley, or leaving home/* 

" Impossible I " 

** Most true and consistent with that per- 
son's other actions ; why you seem positively 
scared at your good fortune. I wish to good- 
ness I had the chance of running off with 
some one I know, I wouldn't much care if 
society went smash after that." 

In a few minutes Wolfe had explained all 
about Mr. Wolsley, and the projected depar- 
ture to Florence, under the guidance of the 
elderly maiden Miss Sartoris in such wise, 
that Mr. Herbert forthwith sank into a very 
sweet and refreshing slumber, during which 
visions of the pretty Mary continually visited 
him. 

Poor Hammond did not sleep at all that 
night, when he was by himself in his room j 
all unnatural gaiety was given up at once^ 
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there was no necessity for imposiog upoo 
anybody, so he was quite at liberty to bury 
his head in his arms, and think of a woinaQ 
who had left him unkindlly and coldly, with- 
out taking the trouble to inquire^ if Im had 
really given her cause for dissatis&etiQn. 

It was very late indeed when he lay down, 
and I am not at all suore, that the sleeves of 
his coat, or the taHe clotk were not spotted 
here and there with a large round dampness, 
but of course not. Fancy an Englishoaao. of 
twenty-seven or thereabouts weeping, is it 
not a simple impossibility ? 

It is very certain that a nijght passed in 
peacefur sleep, lightened by dreams of plea- 
sant scenes, and dear faces, is ^ true^ symbol 
of a life of happiness ; its rest, its pleasures, 
its fleetingness. Then on awaking, does not 
the good soul fiud itself in the dazzling light 
of an eternal day, in comparison with wihich 
earthly sunshine is the darkest night. 

The man who from pain and care oguQinot 
close his eyes, but counts each we^ry hour in 
its entirety, tossing and restless, in the gloomy 
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night, understands what the life of care and 
misery is, the seeming length of its really 
short duration and its wearing restlessness, 
yet happy indeed, if in the dawn of the great 
morning he may find compensation. 

Wolfe was up with the first light, it seemed 
to bring a good deal of hope. It was scarcely 
possible that he would not find an oppor- 
tunity of explaining his position to Agatina, 
and clearing her mind of all doubt about him, 
unless indeed that the Portinari, had very 
cleverly used his opportunity to prejudice her 
against him. 

It took a long time to get through the 
morning hours till even Mr. Herbert was 
awake and up, when his cheeriness helped a 
good deal to get over the rest of the useless 
hours till the day should be old enough 
to present himself with propriety at the 
Palazzo. 

Edgar wrote to Mary, and told her that 
though pained there should be any cause for 
her leaving her mother, he fully recognised 
that she was justified in doing so. He pro- 
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mised delightedly to meet her at the station 
at six next evening. Miss Sartoris being 
quite as efficient a chaperone as could be 
desired to Florence; he knew she had rela- 
tions there, and once under their protection 
all Mary's difficulties would cease to exist. 
Indeed he now began to have a misgiving that 
it was all too good to be true, and that sooner 
than let her daughter go, Mrs. Laurence would 
yield the point and retain her. As soon as it 
was mid-day, Wolfe was ringing at the 
Mastari Palace. After a few minutes, which 
appeared of a supernatural length, Fietro 
came to the door. He was glad it was 
Agatina's servant and not the door keeper. 

" Is your mistress at home V 

" No, signor, she has gone out." 

" When will she be back ?" 

^^I could not say, Eccellenza; they are 
gone into the country.*' 

'^Is Madame GerU in r 

" She is with the Marchesa." 

** They are gone in a party. Is it so ?" 

VOL. I. B 
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^^ Only the fiunily, my miatre»8 and the 
Principe Portinari/* 

It was useless to wait any longer, even 
Pietro seemed sorry for Wolfe's disappoint- 
ment. 

^^ If the Signor has anything to say, can he 
not write ?" 

^^ If I thought they would be home by 
evening.*' 

^^ There is no dinner at the Palazzo, to- 
night, Eocellenza." 

Nothing more was to be done for twenty- 
four hours, so it was as well to make up his 
mind to get over it as well as he could. A long 
walk into the Campagna, was better than 
going back into the hotel, or the inspection of 
a very happy person's preparations for depar- 
ture with his bride elect. 

The road to Monte Mario seemed very 
dreary and desolate, the pedestrian could 
assign no special attractiveness to anything, 
not even the young leaves springing out, as 
cheerfully as if it were May; nor to the 
whistling and chirping of all the bird^, in 
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their merry spring courtships; on the con- 
trary, the latter appeared to be mocking his 
ItoelinesB. By-and-bye a very splendid 
cortige passed, in all the crimson magnificence 
of the Pontifex Maxmus. Tiiere was no one 
in lihe carriage, but farther on a good kind 
looking old man in crimson and ermine, 
passed with two cardinals, walking briskly; 
it was Pio Nono, who seeing the stranger lift 
his hat, mechanically blessed him, with the 
sign of the cross. 

Even the infallible head of Christendom 
oould not with his blessing give him any 
consolation. 

Back again at home, Mr. Hammond made 
up his mind to write to Agatina ; the letter 
took him some time in its composition, it 
contained a simple statement of the facts of 
his acquaintance with the Laurences, and the 
engagement she already knew existed between 
Mr. Herbert and Mary ; telling her that he 
had only gone there to serve his friend, and 
that he felt the injustice of her coldness. It 
ended by beseeching her to see or write to 
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him^ declaring that if he was not to have her 
a£fection, be had done with love for ever* 
His mind was more easj when the epistle was 
despatched, as he so hoped it would have 
felicitous results; it was quite possible to 
bear hearing all the particulars of Mr. 
Herbert's approaching departure. Mary was 
going, she had written to him again, that she 
and her mother had quarrelled finally. When 
the latter told her, she would be glad to be 
rid of her ; so there seemed to be no fear of 
any contretemps in that quarter. 

The tables had been completely turned in 
a very few days. Wolfe was now the one to 
lament. Herbert to rejoice, when the con- 
trary had been the case but a week before. 

The next morning the Englishman was 
once more at the Palazzo ; this time he was 
not kept at the Portone one second, but it was 
not Pietro who opened the door. 
'' Was the Marchesa in ?" 
" Not so, she had left the Palazzo." 
'' And when to return ?" 
"Not until the following year I " 
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Wolfe stood quite firm under the shocks 
though it was so much greater than he 
expected. 

" There's a letter for the Signer ; shall I 
seek for it now, or leave it at his hotel ?" 

** I will take it now.'* A ray of hope had 
darted back to the light deserted tabernacle 
of his love. The porter returned on the 
instant. He would not open it before him. 

" In what direction is the Signora gone T 

" Her Eccellenza left at seven o'clock this 
morning by the Strada Ferrata, but for what 
place it is not known; Fietro would not 

say." 

No sooner was Wolfe outside the gate, and 
the man's observation, than the letter was 
read; it was very short and final, yet kind. 

"Cabo Signob, 

" It may be unjust of me, for your 
letter reads as truth, but I hear so many 
things that my mind is confused, and I fear 
to see you again. I shall always remember 
the days in Home, and pray for your happi- 
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11688^ We shaQ not meet again ; jovl tmist 
know I legret it, bat perhapd it is for the 
best'* 

The poor fellow did not notice much what 
happened during the rest of that day. When 
he got to the hotel he told Herbert*— 

^^It is all up with me; I am going too, 
only don't tell me it is for the best — I can't 
bear that'' 

Mr. Herbert refiuined from any Boch ob« 
serrationB, but leaving him alone in peace 
did all the packing for both of them, and at 
ax o'clock they wiere in the station, and had 
met the others from the Santa Croce. 

"Don't talk much to Wolfe, Mary ; he is 
very unfortunate, poor fellow." 

Miss Laurence pitied him silendy, though 
she had enough to think about herself, in 
leaving her mother's roof for l^e first 
time. 

" How did she bear it ?" asked her Ipvw. 

^^ There was not much to bear, except the 
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burden of her deliglit at being free," answered 

Marj« 

" But she wiflhed you good-bye ?" 

^^ Tes^ and said triumphantly that now she 

had no one to bother her, she was going with 

a party of Italians to Algiers." 



Mr. Herbert could remember the morning 
he entered Borne with content, and regard 
its fast disappearing ruins and churches with 
gratitude. If he had not found the philoso- 
pher's stone among its buildings, be had dis- 
covered, and taken for his own, the next best 
thing to it — one loring and beautiful, in all 
respects suitable to be his wife. 

Wolfe was leaning from the window to 
watch the vanishmg city. His heart yearned 
in its emptiness to the last faint outlines of that 
great cluster of the structures of ages. Among 
these dying stones he had found life, warmth, 
love. Now they had lost their charm, and 
their light. The brightness of the city he 
had seen from the same spot but a few 
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weeks before had faded into the dimnefls of 
a ghostly prospect upon the darkening sky, 
and the memory of the happiness he had 
looked at too closely might cast the shadow 
of blindness upon his sight for the rest of his 
life. 
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